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Sonoco Pr 


ROVING 


SONOCO'S new, low cost roving 
can is bringing a practical saving to 
the textile mill. This can is con- 
structed of a heavy laminated paper 
tube. The bottom is of heavy cold 
drawn steel, firmly fastened to the 


shell with a 4-inch metal kicking 


band---all of one piece. It has a 
one piece steel top ring and a 
heavy cold drawn steel reinforcing 


band around the bottom. You can 
save money with this practical new 


roving can. 


HARTSVILLE 
Ss.c 


opucTts LoMPANY 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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WHY ARMSTRONGS NEW COT 


GIVES 


IELD tests on the new Arm- 


cate that it gives you more in six 
important ways. And the key to every 
one of these big advantages is the 
“extra cushion’’—the uniform density 
from end to end of this new cot— 
made possible by Armstrong’s exclu- 
sive tubular process of manufacture. 
In this improved method of cot 
making have been combined two vital 
Armstrong assets. First, seventy-five 
years of acquired skill in the manu- 
facture of cork products. Second, 
twenty years’ experience in the pro- 
duction of roll covering material for 
the Textile Industry. 
Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Seam- 


less Cork Cots open a new era of — 


efficient cot performance. And because 
of the long life of this type covering, 
mills operating “on cork’ realize 
savings of from 50% to 75% on roll 
covering costs. For full information 
about Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Cork 
Cots, write to Armstrong Cork 2 
Products Co., Textile Division, 
921 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S 


strong’s Extra Cushion Cot indi- 


BIG ADVANTAGES 


SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


for Spinning and Card Room Rolls 


MANUFACTURERS OF CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPAN/, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 
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Spinners Meeting at Spartanburg 
W 


ITH more than 100 members present, the South 
Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation held a very interesting meeting at the 
Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, on April 18th. 

Chairman Joe Cobb led the discussion and a great deal 
of worthwhile information covering important questions 
in spinning was developed. : 

The report of the discussion follows: 


Chairman: Let’s take up the first question, “Are rol- 


ler-bearing spindles a good investment over the standard 
Spindles? (a) How much higher spindle speed will they 
stand?” 


John W. Robison, Overseer, Granby Plant, Pacific 
Mills, Columbia, S. C.: Ours have been in really only a 
few months, so I can not give you much information. So 
far they are good. 

Chairman: Do you run them at a higher speed than 
the standard spindle? | 

Mr. Robison: Yes, sir, 400 higher. 
every three months, just add fresh oil. 
one frame with these bearings. 

John S. Lockman, Overseer Spinning, Monarch Mills, 
Lockhart Plant, Lockhart, S. C.: I have one frame that 
has been running about four years. 
I have had less trouble with that than I have had with 
any other spindle I have had. 

Chairman: Do you run it at any higher spindle speed? 

Mr. Lockman: No, don’t run it any higher. We run 
it about 11,600. We oil it-every four to six months. 1 
use an oil (or grease?) that has worn out several bolsters 
in other spindles that run right alongside these, but we 
haven’t had any trouble with it on the roll-bearing spin- 
dies. They are tape driven. 

Mr. Thompson: We have had one frame on a band 
drive. We could not get a band to keep the tension; it 
was too slack. I think that ball-bearing bolster is all 
Pe for a tape drive, but I don’t think it is for a band 
arive. 

Robert C. Ligon, Overseer Spinning, Gluck Mill, An- 
derson, S. C.: We have two frames, one of each type. 
With one frame we have had a lot of trouble. They 
stagger out at the top and cut the yarn. 

Chairman Cobb: Do you run at any higher spindle 


We oil them 
We have only 


speed ? 

Mr. Ligon: 11,600. 

Chairman: How much higher is that than your stand- 
ard speed? 

Mr. Ligon: 2,600. 

Chairman: 


' Do you have any trouble keeping your 
spindles plumb, Mr. Ligon? 


Mr. Ligon: No, sir. 


I like it very much. . 


CHANGING TO LARGER RINGS 


Chairman: The second question is, “Would it be prac- 
ticable, on 32" gauge spinning, to change the ring from 
1344” to 1%” and not use separators? How would this 
affect the running of your spinning and the breaking 
strength?” 


I should like to ask if anyone has any 314” gauge 
spinning with rings. 

Roy Swetenburg, Supt., Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware - 
Shoals, §. C.: We have a 3%” gauge frame with 17%” 
rings. It runs much better with the separator than with- 
out. We tried it without the separators but found it ran 
much better with them and put them back on. 

Chairman: Do you have more ends down than with 
the 134” rings, or is it about the same? In other words, 
do you have more ends down on the 17%” than on the 
134”, with or without separators? 

Mr. Swetenburg: We have more down with separa- 
tors. 

Chairman: 
ning work? | 

Mr. Swetenburg: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: That is on a 314” frame? 

Mr. Swetenburg: Yes, sir. 

J. C. Long, Night Spinner, Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea 
Path, S. C.: I have been making a test on it for the last 


But with the separators you get good run- 


nine days. I think it is holding up mighty well with the 
other. 
Chairman: Have you any of those figures with you? 
Mr. Long: I have the yarn and strength and every- 


thing. The first day I took 37 with a 58 break. The 
second day I took 32 with 55 break. The third day it 
was cloudy; 39.48 with 56 break. The fourth day was 

windy and clear; 34 with a 50 break. The next day was 
fair: it was 29.70 with a 52.75 break. The next day, 
29.86, with 56.50 break. The next day was warm and 
fair; 30.54, with a 53.25 break. The next day we had a 
little rain; it was 29.70 with a break of 52.25. The next 


day, cloudy, it was 29.63, with 58.25 break. The total 


average for these nine days (now, this was my average 
on four bobbins every day, a total of 36 bobbins for nine 
days) was 30.04, with 54.40 break. The twist was 23.95 
turns per inch. : 

Chairman: How does that compare with your work 


_ on the 134” ring? 


Mr. Long: I find it is just about as good as the other. 

Chairman: You have not made any definite test on 
ends down against it? 
. Mr. Long: Yes, sir, I have. I think it runs just about 
on an average on both. | 

Chairman: That is without separators? 
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Mr. Long: Yes. 

Question: What kind of cotton? 

Chairman: Western middling, 1 1/32-inch. 

Question: What is your front roll speed? 

Chairman: 134. 

Mr. Lockman: I wondered, when I read that question, 
what they meant about separators—wondered if they 
wanted to get away from separators. I thought if they 
did the 174” ring would be better, to get away from them, 
than the 134”. Is that right? 

Chairman: Here is the idea. We have a 134” ring on 
a 31%4” gauge frame. We figured if we could go to a 
174” ring we would get a bigger package. We wanted to 
_ Stay away from separators if possible. I don’t know 
whether we can or not. We have just one frame at the 
present time. 


Mr. Lockhan: You are running without separators 
now? 
Chairman: Yes, sir. But if we could get to 17%” 


without separators it would tickle us to death. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRAVELERS 


H. Thompson: We all have the idea of separators, 
but that is a thing of the past. We all know that. It is 
the idea of getting the right traveler and getting the trav- 
eler set to the right place. We often have travelers that 
are set too close. We want all the range we can get at 
the bottom, to make a big package, but. we certainly have 
to get a stroke that is sufficient to take care of the roping 
off—-winding off—on this quill, and if we do not get that 
we shall have trouble in the winding of it. We are run- 
ning a 7.0 traveler. With a 134” ring we have been run- 
ning a 5.0 traveler. Then we dropped to the 7.0 traveler. 
I think it runs just as well as the 5.0 traveler. I don’t 


think there is so much in the separator as in watching the 


traveler and the traveler setting. 


Question: What speed do you run yours? | 
Mr. Thompson: 134 to 140. 
Question: What is the speed of your cylinder? 


Mr. Thompson: 1210. 
Chairman: What is your iced speed? 
Mr. Thompson: 10,400. 
W. E, Hammond, Supt.. Balfour Mills, Inc., Balfour, 
_N.C.: We started up on a filling wind. Of course, we 
didn’t have any trouble, didn’t need any separators. But 
when we put in an automatic spooler we found the ends 
did whip together. Of course, that might have been reg- 
ulated by a separator, but we were working from the 
standpoint of having as little end breakage as possible. 
We put a little steel spring behind there, one-half-inch 
wide, and it acts as a separator. We found that reduced 
our end breakage, going from filling wind to warp wind, 
about 35 per cent. Even if we had to have a separator, 
I think that works mighty fine. It is out of the way. It 
is not in the way of the doffers. 

Chairman: You don’t have the lint collect or make 
gouts there, do you? 

Mr. Hammond: No, sir. 


Makes Own SEPARATORS 


Mr. Lockman: If you are going to make as many as 
130 turns on your front roller, you have to have some- 
thing in the way of a separator to take care of that yarn— 
either have to do it with a traveler or some kind of sep- 
arator. If you get a traveler that will be all right when 
you first doff your frame, it will not be all right when it 
gets full. Of course, that depends on the length of the 
traverse, largely. The longer traverse you have, the worse 
your ends are going to whip together. I am running a 
1 1/16-inch ring, No, 1 flange. I have a separator that 
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I manufactured a good many years ago; it is nothing 
but a wire. I drill my rails and put a wire from one end 
of my rail to the other and let it come down just at the 
back part of the ring. I have it just come to the ring. 
It makes a mighty good separator, and it is not in the 
way there. I have 130 front roll speed on 1 1/16-inch 


ring. If I did not have a separator I could not run it. I 


don’t believe you will ever be successful in running a 
1 1/16-inch ring unless you run some kind of separator. 

I have never been able to find anyone who could tell 
me in what way a big package is worth much. 


Runs WitrHovut SEPARATORS 


Mr. Thompson: I was practically born in a spinning 


room. We have not used any separators for years. In all 


my spinning on 30s yarn—well, I will say 31s—-with 134, 
and I will give you some 140 turns, I have not used one 
separator with a 5.0 traveler. I have a 7-inch traverse. 
The fuller your bobbin gets, you know, the tighter the 
wind you have, and I don’t see why you figure a Separator 
is going to help you. 

Question: What is the gauge of your frame? 

Mr. Thompson: 3% inches. We used some 2-inch 
frames, but did not need a separator then. We are on 
17%” now, with no separator at all on 7.0 traverse, with 
an average of 31s yarn. I just tell you that separator is 


for nothing in the world but to catch up your lint. Then 


you have gouts. We know every time we go up that alley 


with a fan or anything else, to do any cleaning up, it will 


make a gout. You know you spinners are going to catch 
it then. You are just piling up stuff there to hurt your- 
self with. | 


RUNNING Humipirrer Over WEEK-END 


Chairman: The next question is, “Do you favor run- 
ning the humidifiers in the spinning room over the week- 
end? Why?” 


Mr. Morton, American Spinning Co., Greenville: Well, 
I don’t know that we have found much difference in that. 
We have run our humidifiers for a good while, now, over 
the week-end. I think at different times it is practical to 
run them, and then at times it is not. We can run our 
humidifiers during dry, windy weather, and it gives us 
more uniform humidity in the room; but when it is rain- 
ing all during Saturday and Sunday I don’t think it is of 
very much use to run them, because you get so much 
humidity out of the air, and when the humidity is in 
there it is going to stay there. 
these things help and times when they do not. There 
are times when they are not running that your room is so 
dry you think you need them. I think if you are going 


to run them regularly all the time you should cut your. 


controls down a little bit before you leave your room on 
Saturday. If you run them too heavy, you will have lots 
of bands off on Monday morning, and when you have 
bands off you lose production. 

Chairman: Do you have any trouble with rings wet- 
ting down and rusting? 

Mr. Morton: That depends on how you keep them. 
You have to keep them clean. You are bound to have 


somebody that is going to watch after these things when 


they are running through Saturday and Sunday. You 
have to have your watchman posted to watch out for you 
and, if one starts wetting down too much, cut it off. 

Mr. Ligon: We run ours over the week-end and found 
that if you run your humidifiers you have to. keep your 
heat running. We tried automatic controls and tried 
cutting them down and cutting off the steam. Every 
Monday we would have about a hundred rusted rings. 
We took them back to the maker, and he said we had to 
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have automatic heat controls. So we put those in and 
haven’t had a bit of trouble, except we do have to keep 
the rings clean. | 

One thing that interested me is that if you run your 
humidifiers over the week-end you have to cut your water 
pressure down. In other words, you let your humidifier 
run more, but you have to cut down the pressure, because 
if you have too heavy a moisture it will certainly rust the 
rings. It does help you on Monday morning in starting 
up. 
" Chaieaiaen: Is there anyone else that runs the humidi- 
fiers over the week-end? Is there anyone that starts the 
humidifiers up an hour or two early on Monday morning, 
and, if so, does he feel that that does him as much good 
as running them all during the week-end? Mr. Connelly, 
are you doing that? 

W. R. Connelly, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Pa- 
cific Mills, Columbia, $. C.: No, sir. I think the theory 
of the thing is all right, but in practice the weather 
affects it, as the gentleman said. The trouble with us is 
that we have wet spots in the room under the humidifiers. 
You have a different condition with the machinery stop- 
ped. The humidity is not distributed over the room as 
well as when the machinery is running, and we do not 
find it practicable to keep the humidity running with the 
machinery stopped. | 

Chairman: Wouldn’t there be a tendency, with long 
draft, for the aprons to come off? Those of you who 
have long draft, do you have any more trouble with the 
aprons than before you began running your humidity over 
the week-end? : 

Mr. Ligon: We have less trouble. That is why we 


started our humidity running over the week-end, because — 


we put in long-draft spinning. We do not have as much 
trouble now. 


Question: Do you have many more aprons off on Mon- 


day? 


Mr. Ligon: No, I can’t tell any difference. At first I 
thought we did, but in checking back over three or four 
months I can not tell any practical difference. 

Chairman: We know that after a dry week-end when 
we start up on Monday morning we are going to have 
some fly on the work. 3 

This ought to be a rather important question, and I 
hoped we would get more discussion on it. I know there 
are some among you who start your humidifiers up an 
hour or so early on Monday mornings. Those of you 
who do start them up earlier on Monday mornings than 
on other mornings, hold up your hands. About ten. 

Mr. Lockman: I think about the only place where it 
is necessary to run the humidifiers over the week-end is 
in the weave room. Most of the filling you have is in the 
weave room, and what humidity you run during the week- 
end in the spinning room would be right on top of the 
roving, on top of that in the frames. It certainly would 
not go in, would not penetrate. It would all be in the 
first four or five yards you would run off. 

I imagine this was brought up on account of the filling 
roping off. That is a trouble I have found on Monday 
mornings—the filling roping off, and it is caused by the 
weave room being so hot and the yarn drying out. Of 
course, we have run our humidifiers over the week-end, 
but I have never seen that it did anything but mess me 


_ up on Monday morning. That is all I ever got out of it, 


and I don’t think it is worth while. 
Chairman: We shall have to leave this question now 
as it is, but I want to ask you to.make some tests before 


the time’ for our next meeting and try to come to some > 


conclusion about it. Run your humidity as you have 
been running it, then start running it over the week-end 
and see if you get any better results. I don’t believe 
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running it over the week-end in the spinning room would 
help you any more than running it for an hour or two 
before starting time on Monday morning—cutting them 
off and on, having someone there to watch them. We 
have not made any thorough tests on that, but I think it 
is something to look into. 


In that connection, I want to ask you to send in your 
questions right away when you go home, so that I can 
assign them to someone to work out and give us definite 
results at the next meeting. If you will do that, I assure 
you that you will have a more interesting discussion. 


YARN FOR SINGLE ROVING 


We will go on to Question No. 4: “Some milis are 
reported as making 30s warp yarn, for weaving, on long- 
draft spinning from single intermediate roving. I{ doing 
that, state your local conditions as to grade and staple of 
cotton, hank rovings, drafts, etc.” 1 would like you to 
report on that, whether you do it on your whole job or on 
a sample frame. 

C. W. Jenkins, Second Hand Spinning, Chiquola Mfg. 
Co., Honea Path, S. C.: I make 30s warp yarn out of 
1.75 hank roving. I have a test for a ten-day period. 
For ten days the average was 29.81, 30s yarn; the break- 
ing weight was 58.97. That was over a ten-day period. 

Chairman: How does that work compare with your 
regular work in running? 

Mr. Jenkins: We find that it will not stand as much 
humidity as the finer roving, double roving. We keep 
the humidity around 50. 

Chairman: What did you run on double roving? 

Mr. Jenkins: The humidity? From 55 to 60. In 
rainy weather we have to keep the windows closed, to 
keep the humidity from going out. 

Chairman: Do you run the same front roll speed? 

Mr. Jenkins: Yes, sir; 134. | : 

Chairman: How about the ends down? 

Mr. Jenkins: It seems to be better in that respect. It 
looks like more even yarn, too. 

Chairman: Is that on all your frames or on sample 
frames? | 

Mr. Jenkins: We have had two years’ experience on 
sample frames. We have had it on 21 frames now for 
the last six months. 

Mr. Morton: We don’t have long draft, in a sense; 
we don’t have the long draft equipment. We tried some 
from the single intermediate roving but did not get as 
good yarn as we got from our regular run. We put on 
about four frames of it and ran it a while, but it did not 
give us as good yarn as we had been getting, so we 
changed back. We have a draft of about 15 on our warp, 
running 30s, making 130 turns, on an old frame about 40 
years old. We have a fairly good twist on it, I would 
say about 4.60; and we find that our work ran better on 
our roving after it ran through the speeders, and we went 
back to it. | | 

Chairman: What were your draft and turns per inch 
on that, Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins: Draft, 17.14. Turns per inch, 23.95. 

Chairman: Gentlemen, that is something to look into. 
I should like to hear some more discussion on it. | 

Mr. Swetenburg: I should like to ask Mr. Jenkins 
what cloths that went into. | 

Chairman: 64 x 60 and 68 x 72. 

Question: I should like to ask Mr. Jenkins if he plans 
to put the entire warp room on that. 

Mr. Jenkins: Yes, sir. 


40s From SIncLe INTERMEDIATE RovING 


Chairman: Let’s go on to the next question, No. 6: 
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“I note a number of us are making 40s filling from single 
intermediate roving on regular draft frames. Please come 
to the meeting prepared to give your hank rovings, drafts 
and processes eliminated.” 


George Ray, Spinner, Pelzer Mfg. Co., Mill No. 4, 
Pelzer, S. C.: We are not making any intermediate rov- 
ing single in the spinning. We are running some two- 
process, however, — it from the slubber to the 
speeder. 


Chairman: What hank roving do you take from the 
slubber ? 


Mr. Ray: I believe it is .95. 

Chairman: Then take it to the speeder? 

Mr. Ray? Yes, sir. Then 5.50 hank. We get along 
very well. It runs very nicely. 


Mr. Hammond: We are using a slubber roving single 
on the speeder. 


Chairman: What hank slubber roving? © 


Mr. Hammond: 60. Then we make 4.00 hank roving 
on the speeder frame. We have been doing that for some 
time. We tried the intermediate on the old spinning, but 
it was not successful. But we have six frames that we 
have been running maybe a couple of years on interme- 
- diate 1.60, intermediate, draft 25, on 40s, but by running 
single through the speeders and roping on the spinning | 
do not see any difference. We have cut out a little over 
27 per cent of the intermediate machines. 


Question: Are you running any of that on your warp? 


Mr. Hammond: We tried it on the warp but do not 
like it. It weakens the breaking strength. We tried it 
for about three weeks. 


J. R. Cobb, Overseer, Lydia Cotton Mill, Clinton, S. 
C.: We tried that out, taking the roving from the slub- 
ber and running it single on the intermediate, and took 
the 4.00 hank and doubled it on the spinning. We started 
out and thought we were getting along fine, and changed 
it off. We ran it until it got stocked up in the weaving, 
and the percentage on the weaving fell something like 8 
or 10 per cent, and we decided that it did not pay. That 
was the conclusion we came to. We could run it, and it 
ran very well in the spinning. The spinning got dirtier, 
and there were a few more ends down. But it gave 
trouble in the weave shop; it did not show up so much 
until we got all the warps on in the weave room. Then 
the percentage came down, and we came to the conclusion 
that we did not get enough out of it to pay for what we 
were losing, and so we changed back. After we changed 
back it went back up. 

Chairman: -Well, the reason I asked that question is 
that we are doing some of it. We are taking a 50 hank 
slubber roving, running it double on a 10 by 5, making a 
1.25; taking that to a 9 by 4%, running it double, mak- 
ing a 3.45; taking that to the spinning room, running it 
single, and making 40s yarn, 

Mr. Thompson: Mr. Cobb, that is really 3.57. 

Chairman: 3.57. That is 1 1/32-inch Western cotton. 
We get good running work in the spinning room and 
have good running work in the weave room. We are 
making 64 x 60 and 68 x 72. We have not got all the 
filling on this single intermediate roving at the present 
time, but we are going to it. I imagine we have two- 
thirds on it now. 

Mr. Lockman: Mr. Cobb, have you broken it? 

Chairman: We do not go in exactly for high breaking 
strength, Mr. Lockman, but our weaving runs well. Our 
breaking strength, I will, goes from 52 to 56 or 58. 

Mr. Lockman: Does your filling break as well as the 
double roving? 


and that you ought to increase your weight. 
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Chairman: Yes, sir, we have tried that. We tried at 
first having just two processes in the card room, and ran 
it on the filling. It ran well for a while, and then it went 
bad on us. Then we went back to three processes in the 
card room, and it is running well. 


Question: Have you two or three processes of draw-— 
ing? 
Chairman: Two-process drawing. 


Mr. Connelly: Mr. Cobb, there are other things to 
consider. You might do it on 1 1/16-in. cotton, but could 
you do it on 1-inch cotton? You could do it on an easy 


_ weave, but could you do it on a difficult weave that the — 


market is pretty close on? 

Chairman: Mr. Connelly, I would say we could do it 
on 80 x 60, or 80 x 160, but not on 80 squares. But we 
are getting along very well on the two styles we are run- 
ning. 

That is one reason I wanted to get some discussion on 
this. I should like to ask this question: If you go to 
single intermediate roving on your filling, would you in- 
crease the weight on the top rolls, or would you not? In 
other words, if you were running 5.00 hank roving, dou- 
ble, making 40s filling, and were to go to 3.50 roving, 
running it single, would you have the same weight on the 


top rolls, or would you increase it? I do not know that 


anyone else has tried it; but I should like, between this 
meeting and the next meeting, to present that question 
again; and if any of you are running single intermediate 
roving, making 40s filling, I should be glad if you would 
try increasing the weight on the top rolls and see if it 
runs any better. Naturally, you are going from double 
roving, fine roving, to coarser single roving. It seems to 
me there would be a little difference in the drafting of it 
I can not 
give you any definite information on it, but I should like 
you to try it. 


Question: What is your breaking strength, about, on 
your 30s warp? 
_ Chairman: Our breaking strength will run from 52 
to 58. 


B. M. Simpson, Overseer Spinning, Hartsville Mill, 
Hartsville, S. C.: What length of bobbin do you use in 
spinning the filling? 

Chairman: 734. 

Mr. Simpson: 
speed? 

Mr. Cobb: No, sir. Running the same speed. 


OVERHEAD CLEANERS 


Chairman: Question No. 6 reads: “How do you de- 
termine the proper number of frames per overhead or 
bunchless cleaner? Do these cleaners ever cause gouts, 
and how may they be prevented? 


A. F. Hunt, Supt., Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C.: 
We have 36 frames on long draft and have a system of 
cleaning which works on the creel. We have a fan every 
six frames. 

Chairman: A cleaner to every six frames? 

Mr. Hunt: Yes, sir. 

Mr. A.: How often does it get around? 

Mr. Hunt: In six minutes. 

Question: Does that gentleman mean that every frame 
gets it every six minutes? 

Mr. Hunt: It reverses. It goes from one end to the 
other of the six frames and gets back every six minutes. 

H. G. Rollins, Supt., Haynes Plant, Cliffside Mills, 
Avondale, N. C.: We have a complete installation. Ours, 
instead of traveling on the creel, is suspended overhead. 
So far as the number of frames is concerned, we left that 
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You did not sacrifice any front roll 
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Safety Conference in Charlotte 


Representatives of North and South Carolina textile 
plants will participate in the Seventh Annual State-wide 


Industrial Safety Conference at Charlotte, Thursday and 


Friday, May 14th-15th. 

A special group session will be held Thursday after- 
noon at Hotel Charlotte, beginning at 2 p. m., for repre- 
sentatives of the textile industry. 


B. B. Mangum, personnel director, Collins & Aikman 
Co., Roxboro, N. C., is chairman for the textile group. 


The following speakers will address the textile session: 


Analysis of Accidents in North Carolina Textile Indus- 
try, 1934-35, and Prevention—C., C. CAmpeeH, Carolina 
Cotton and Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C. 


Safety Opportunities Afforded by Textile Vocational 
Training—R. H. Willis, dean, Textile School, Clemson 
Agricultural College, Clemson, Zc 


Safety Film of Carolinas Textile Industry—F. G. Lip- 
pert, Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Spartanburg, 
a. 


Safety Contest in the North Carolina Cotton Textile 
Plants—-M. W. Heiss, employment manager, Cone Mills, 
Greensboro, N, C. 


Maintaining Interest in Safety—-H. C. Miller, comp- 
troller, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., repre- 
senting Firestone Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Methods Used to Establish Thee-Year No-Lost-Time 


Record—A. Stanley Llewellwyn, manager, Kendall Mills, 
Camden, S. C. 


Testing To Be Discussed At Eastern 
Carolina Meeting 


A very interesting program, featuring “Textile Tests 
and How to Make Them,” has been arranged for the 
meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern 
Textile Association, to be held at the N. C. State College 
Textile School, Raleigh, on Saturday, April 25th. 

The feature speaker will be Robert J. MeConnell, of 
Whitin Machine Works, whose paper on test work will be 
followed by a general discussion on the subject. P. B. 
Parks, Jr., chairman, will preside. — 


Win Honors At State College 


Two students at N. C. State College, whose fathers are 
prominent textile executives, won honors on Scholarship 
Day, observed there last week. 


The list of those gaining high scholarship honors con- 
taihed the names of Isaac C. Covington, Jr., son of I. B. 


Covington, vice-president and superintendent of the Wade 


Manufacturing Company, Wadesboro; and and of Mar- 
shall Dilling, Jr., son of Marshall Dilling, secretary and 
superintendent of the A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ranlo, and executive secretary of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. 


OBITUARY 


W.H. DISMUKE, SR. 


Columbus, Ga.—W. H. Dismuke, Sr., secretary and 
treasurer of the Columbus Manufacturing Company, died 
suddenly Saturday afternoon in the downtown office of a 
physician while undergoing an examination. 
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Mr. Dismuke was born in Griffin, November 25, 1865, 
and resided there until coming to Columbus about 1890. 
He had been connected with the textile manufacturing 
company for 22 years. He was active in the affairs of 


the Columbus Country Club, being an honorary life mem- 
ber. 
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Spinners’ Meeting. At Spartanburg 
| (Continued from Page 6) 


to the engineers. They made a survey of the plant and 
decided how many units we needed. We have one unit 
to eight frames. It makes a complete revolution every 
five minutes—gets around every five minutes. 

Chairman Cobb: Do these cleaners ever cause gouts? 


Mr. Rollins: That is a question we have not been 
able to decide. We have been running only about five 
weeks. 


Mr. A.: Did you put in long draft and the cleaners 
at the same time? 

Mr. Rollins: We had the long draft before they were 
installed. 

Mr. A.: Did you change the recorded humidity when 
you put them in? 

Mr. Rollins: We have not so far. 


We have clean-up hands up there and expect to cut all 


those out. : 

Mr. A.: You mean five minutes or six minutes? 

Mr. Lockman: Three minutes, I understand. 

Mr. Long: We have it on 20 frames. 

Chairman: One unit takes care of 20 frames? 

Mr. Long: Yes, sir. It makes the round in six min- 
utes and twenty seconds. 

Chairman: Does that do enough cleaning, in taking 
care of those 20 frames, to be of much assistance to 
your spinners? 

Mr. Long: Yes, sir, I should say it would. 

Chairman: Do you wipe your creels as often as you 
did before? | 
_ Mr. Long: Well, we do, but we could stop it. But we 
keep it up, anyway. It keeps it a whole lot cleaner. 

Unit To 20 FRAMES 

Chairman: That one unit takes care of the 20 frames? 
Long: Yes, sir. 

Mr. A.: Does that run on the creel or from the ceil- 


ing? 
Chairman: From overhead. 
Mr. Morton: Do your spinners still continue to wipe 


your creels? I mean the first gentleman over there. 

Mr. Rollins: - No, sir. We have cut that out. 

Mr. Morton: Do you think the overhead cleaner gives 
you just as good results as you had before? 


Mr. Rollins: Oh, yes, sir. It keeps the roving clean, 
too. 
Chairman: I think there is no doubt about it, if you 


are going to run long draft, after you run it for a while 
if you put in a unit of this you will see how much it helps 
you. In fact, I don’t see how you can have long draft 
and get good, clean yarn without it. Well, you don’t get 
good, clean yarn at that, but you will have less trouble 
with this. 

Mr. A.: May I ask Mr. Burnham a question? 

Chairman: Yes, sir. 

Mr. A.: Do you have any installations, Mr. Sadie 
that get around as often as every three minutes? 

W. H. Burnham, Parks-Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Yes, sir, we have. It all depends on the roving, the length 
of the staple, the cloth, and the yarn. It is only within 
the last two years that any scientific study has been made 
of the proper. methods of cleaning for the different num- 
bers of yarn, and the different methods of spinning. We 
have withhin the last two years determined the proper 
cleaning unit for the different numbers of yarns and the 
different methods of spinning, etc. 

Mr. A.: Broadly speaking, on print cloth roving made 
out of pretty good cotton, about three minutes would be 
pretty frequent, wouldn’t it? 
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Mr. Burnham: About three and a half. 
would be the maximum. 


Mr. A.: Someone said to me that he put in over- 
head cleaners, one to every ten frames, and did it over the 
protest of the engineer who put them in. He said that if 
he should do it again, he would put them in according to 
the recommendations of the engineer doing the job. The 
average mill, of course, is trying to do it as economically 
as possible. He says they get around every seven to eight 
minutes and that if he had to do it again he would have 
them come around every five minutes. 


Mr. Burnham: The way to test that is to wipe the 
frames absolutely clean and then determine how long it 
takes before the lint begins to accumulate. There has to 
be a blast of air sufficient to keep it from bunching. There 
is a limit to the speed at which it can go to allow the draft 
of air to pass clean across the surface it is going over. 


Four minutes 


SLoUGHING OFF 


Chairman: We will go on to. the next question: 
“Please give your experience as to the causes of filing 
sloughing off, and corresponding means of preventing this 
trouble.” 


That is something that has been discussed for years 
and years. We all have trouble with it more or less, some 
of us more than others. What we should like to know is, 
if yoyr filling does slough off, what method you use to 
prevent that. All of us have some of it. Can we ” 
some discussion on that question? 

Mr. Morton: I don’t believe I have ever worked at a 
plant yet where we didn’t have some of it. Lots of times 
different things cause it. One is slow traverse, slow ring 
rail. Some fellows will not speed up the traverse enough 
to lay the filling on there in the right shape. It piles up. 
There are some frames on which it is very hard to speed 
up the traverse—on some old makes of frames it is very 
hard. Then the lay gear—if you have your traverse 
going down fast and coming up slow, that is one thing 
that will prevent it. If your traveler is too light it will 
slough off filling. You have to have a uniform traveler 
that will lay the filling on there properly so it will not 
slough off in the weave room. 

Then another thing that causes it is old, worn quills. 
On quills that become slick from running through the 
quill machine constantly the filling will slide off. If there 
is too much taper on the quill it will cause it. 

The main thing is to have a long stroke on the filling 
frame; one and three-quarters to two inches—I would say 
the nearer you get it to two inches the less trouble you 
will have. 

IT am not going to say what causes it in the weave room, 
because the weaver I work withh is in here, and I don’t 
want to have any trouble with him. 

Mr. B.: Maybe that weaver can tell you something 
about it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Morton: I did this on one job. It might help 
some of you on fine work that are having the same trou- 
ble. I was making broadcloths. I had a twist multiple 
of 2.92; you know that is soft filling. It was in the 
heart weave; some call it the cam weave. You know 
when the ring rail comes to the top it is at the lowest 
point on the cam. When it gets to the top it has a ten- 
dency to change like this; it jumps, and it will lock that 
filling at the top and you can hardly knock it off with 
your hand. You can hardly get it off at all unless you 
take a knife and cut it off. I cut a slot in that cam right 
there, a quarter of an inch deep and two-eighths of an 
inch long. The people I was working for had the spin- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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has established 

A NEW STANDARD 
of picker operation 

as regards | 


AND EVENNESS 


CLEANLINESS 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in any picker, the beater operating 


in a dead air space completely removes the lighter im- 
purities, including dust, and especially the small pep- 
pery leaf, long the bugbear of carders. The cleaning ac- 
tion of the six-blade beater is firm and thorough, while 
lacking in harshness. 

The weight and character of the removed impurities, 
since they equal in weight the heavier ones ordinarily 
taken out by a two-blade beater and grid section, are 
visible and positive proof that the cleaning unit, due 
to the absence of high velocity air currents, removes a 
class of waste impossible in the ordinary picker. 


THE EVENER BELT of the finisher section has the sole 
function of driving the feed rolls. The light load thus 
placed on the evener belt, together with the sensitive 
evener, the uniformity of the feed, and the loose con- 
dition of the cotton, causes the feed to be closely regu- 
lated. | 

The close regulation, based on the weight of cotton 
passing under the feed roll, together with the individual 
but synchronized control of each unit, produces laps 
with yard-to-yard weight variation reduced to a mini- 
mum hitherto deemed impossible. 


® THE CLEANING AND BLENDING RESERVE can be quickly and easily applied to existing 


pickers; there will follow a decided improvement in cleanliness and evenness of the lap. 


BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE 


SHOPS 
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Personal News 


J. M. Sherer has resigned as secretary and treasurer of 
the Ranlo Manufacturing Company, Ranlo, N. C. 


J. H. Separk, well known mill executive of Gastonia, 
has announced that he is a candidate for the North Caro- 
lina State Senate. 


F. E. Hollar has resigned as overseer of the cloth room 
at the Mansfield Mills, Lumberton, N. C., to accept a 
similar position at the Jackson Mills, High Shoals, N. C. 


J. B. Boyter has resigned as overseer spinning and 
twisting at the Fitzgerald Mills, Fitzgerald, Ga., to be- 
come overseer No. 1 spinning at the Rhodhiss Mills No. 1, 
Rhodhiss, N. C. 


J. B. Reeves, who has been vice-president and assistant 

treasurer of the Dilling Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., 
has been elected secretary and treasurer of the Ranlo 
Manufacturing Company, Ranlo, N. C. 


J. F. Garvin has resigned as. superintendent of weaving 
at the Dilling Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., to become 
manager of the Mayfair and Rayon Fabrics Corporation, 
Burlington, N. C., both units of the Burlington Mills 
group. 


Stuart H. Sherman, formerly of Roxboro and Lenoir, 


N. C., has accepted the position of superintendent of the 
Trenton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. He succeeds A. P. 
Ritchie, who will hereafter devote his entire time to the 
-superintendency of the Dixon Mills, after having been 
superintendent of these two mills for some years. 


Thomas Collins, Jr., who has specialized in lighting 
problems of textile plants for a number of years as a rep- 
resentative of the General Electric Vapor Lamp Company 
in the New England territory, has recently been trans- 
ferred to the Charlotte, N. C.., office. 

Mr. Collins will continue to devote his experience pri- 
marily to textile lighting. His field of activity will be 
concentrated in the State of South Carolina. 


Robert E. Lignon has resigned as vice-president and 


general manager of the Gluck and Equinox Mills, Ander-— 


son, S. C., both units of the Wellington Mills, Inc., Bos- 
ton. He will continue as a member of the board and it is 
understood that the company will abolish the office of 
general manager. Mr. Lignon has been prominently iden- 
tified with the textile industry for the past 25 years. 


L NR 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 
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G. E. McMinn, of Gréenville, formerly with the Bahan 
Textile Machinery Company, has joined the staff of E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, as sales representative for 
South Carolina. He will make headquarters in Charlotte, 
but will continue to live in Greenville. 


Ben Verity, of the Carbic Color and Chemical Com- 
pany, recently gave three very interesting talks to the 
Clemson textile students; two discussions dealing with 
textile chemistry, dyeing and printing. In his third talk 
Mr. Verity gave the students some mechanical and per- 
sonnel problems and their solutions. These problems 
were based on his experience in the industry. 


Rogers Wins Scholarship Honor 


During the Scholarship Day exercises, held at North 
Carolina State College on April 16th, the cup awarded 
annually by the Sigma Tau Sigma-Textile Honor Society, 
to the textile senior who has achieved the highest scholas- 
tic average for the sophomore, junior and senior years, 
was awarded to Robert L. Rogers of Oakboro, N.C. Mr. 
Rogers is a son of B, M. Rogers, superintendent of Oak- 
boro Cotton Mills and a brother of W. R. Rogers, assist- 
ant superintendent of the Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C. | 


Skeet Shoot At Pinehurst 


Skeet shooters who would like to try their skill while 
attending the convention of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Pinehurst on May Ist and 2nd, 
are invited to bring their guns and find out how good they 
are in competition. 

The skeet match will be in charge of Paul Neisler, of 
the Neisler Mills, Kings Mountain, and he is planning to 
get a large number of textile men to enter. Suitable prizes 
will likely be awarded the winners. 


Record Attendance for American 
Convention 


A record-breaking attendance is indicated for the con- 
vention of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held at Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., May 
Ist and 2nd, advance registration being much larger than 
usual, | 

The very interesting program, which was published in 
full in last week’s issue, promises to make it one of the 
most interesting conventions the Association has ever had. 


New Officers of Yarn Association 


The Carolina Yarn Association held its annual Spring 
meeting and golf tournament at the Charlotte Country 
Club on Tuesday, April 14th. *A luncheon was served to 
thirty members of the Association followed by a business 
meeting and golf tournament for Association - members 
only, 

At the business meeting a set of by-laws drawn up by 
Robert Howerton, chairman of the committee appointed 
for this purpose last year, was accepted by the member- 
ship of the Association and put into immediate effect. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 

J. R. Morton, Tubize-Chatillon Corp., Greensboro, 
president; S. H. Diggle, Dixie Mercerizing Co., Charlotte, 
vice-president; Nettleton P. Murphy, Greensboro, secre- 


tary; Henry Lineberger, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Belmont, | 


treasurer. 
The retiring officers were as follows: Bruce Griffin, 
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Industrial Rayon Corp., Charlotte, president; Henry 
Stokes, Celanese Corp., Charlotte, vice-president; K. C. 


Loughlin, Celanese Corp., Charlotte, secretary; J. R. 


Morton, Tubize-Chatillon Corp., Greensboro, treasurer. 

Following the business meeting, a golf tournament was 
enjoyed by those present, prizes being won as follows: 
ist low gross, Sam Diggle; 2nd low gross, Jack Degener; 
3rd low gross, Red Underwood; Ist low net, George 
Thomas; 2nd low net, Jop Rickman: 3rd low net, Henry 
Kelly; consolation prize for highest gross score, D. E. 
Wallace. 


Schedule of Textile Meetings 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, April 20th-24th. 
_ Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, Textile School, Raleigh, N. C., April 25th. 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, annual 


convention, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C.. April 30th- 


May Ist- 2nd. 


Master Mechanics’ Division, Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, White Oak mitts Y. M. C. A., Greensboro, N. C., 
May 8th. 


Tennessee Division, Southern Textile Association, 
Knoxville, Tenn., May 16th. 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, annual 
convention, General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga., 
May 22nd. 3 

South Carolina Cotton Manuiacturers’ Association, 


annual convention, éend- 23rd, High Hampton, 
N. C. 


Program for Tennessee Division Meeting 


B. W. Bingham, chairman of the recently-organized 
Tennessee Division of the Southern Textile Association, 
has announced the program for the meeting to be held at 
the Y. M. C. A. Building, Knoxville, on May 16th. 

The following questions on carding, spinning and weav- 
ing will be discussed: 


CARDING 


1. What is the best speed for two-blade beaters for 1- 
inch Western cotton? What number of blows per 
inch are best for preparing the cotton for carding? 

2. What is the best doffer speed for good carding and 
the least amount of neps for 1l-inch Western cotton? 
On this class of cotton, how many times should cards 
be stripped per hour? 

3. What is the best draft for a card? Can better results 
be secured with a draft of 140 than with a draft of 
100? If you are making a 50-grain card sliver with 
a doffer speed of 5 r.p.m., carding 6 pounds per hour, 
or making a 45-grain sliver with a doffer speed of 7 
r.p.m., carding 6 pounds per hour, which card will 
produce the best carding and the least amount of 
neps? 

4. What is the best speed for the licker-in? Should there 
be any difference in licker-in speed for 1-inch: cotton 
and 1%4-inch cotton? 


SPINNING 


1. As many mills are now using cork rolls, we would like 
to have some information as to your experience on 
cork rolls in spinning, particularly as to evenness of 
the yarn and breaking strength. Is the yarn more 
fuzzy than when calfskin rolls are used? 

2. What is considered a good record for the number of 
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ends down per thousand spindles on 40s warps and 
filling. 

3. Is there any one present who is using an improvement 
on top clearers for spinning frames? 

4. What are the Tennessee mills doing on long draft 
spinning? 

5. What are the best methods of creeling roving in spin- 
ning? Should the ends be pulled down for the roving 
piecing? 

5. What is the best system for cleaning overhead in the 
spinning room? 


WEAVING 


1. How many mills are using electric warp stop motions 
on warpers? 

2. What is the best setting on Draper looms to get a 
good cover on broadcloth, 128x68? | 


They like it... 


‘T want to tell you how much I 
appreciate your splendid service,” 
writes one mill man. 

‘We wish to thank you for the co-operation you have 
extended to us,’’ writes another. 

And hundreds of others have told us how much they 
like Vietor service. The same service is available to you. 
Next time you run into traveler troubles, write, wire, or 
telephone for a Victor representative. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. | Providence, R. I. 
P. 0. Box 1318 
1733 Inverness Ave. . N.E. 1387 So. Marietta St. 
Atlanta, Ga. | Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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Terrell Buys Piedmont Sundries Co. 


The Terrell Machine Company announces its purchase 
of the plant of Piedmont Sundries Company, located at 
the corner of Mint and Palmer streets, Charlotte, together 
with the bobbin plant, fronting on Palmer street. 


The operation of the plant will be continued by The 
Terrell Machine Company with the same personnel, head- 
ed by I. F. Clonts, who has been connected with the Pied- 
mont Sundries Company, 


The product of the plant consists of roving bobbins, 
skewers, spools and similar accessories. Piedmont Sun- 
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dries Company was organized in 1909 by Jeremiah D. 
Goff, H. W. Eddy and H. C. Clark. In its early stages it 
was operated as a roller covering shop, and later was ex- 


panded to include the lines that are being manufactured 


at present. 

Future sales will be handled through supply houses as 
heretofore and, in addition, through the sales organization 
of The Terrell Machine Company. 

Mr. Clonts is well known as a bobbin manufacturer. 
He has been connected with the company since 1910 and 
is thoroughly familiar with every phase of its operation. 
He has an experienced organization and the plant is in 
excellent operating condition. 


>. 


S. C. Association To Meet 


Plans for the annual convention of the South Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at High Hampton, N. 
C., on May 22nd and 23rd, were made known by W. H. 
Jacobs, secretary. | 

The opening meeting will be held Friday night, May 
22nd, at 8 o'clock, when the annual report of Mr. Jacobs, 
and also of S. M. Beattie, president, will be heard. 

Saturday morning the following committee chairmen 
will make reports: 

Alfred Moore, of Welford, chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee; L, D. Blake, Belton, of the Auditing Com- 
mittee; Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, Balfour, N. C., Traffic 
Committee; T. M. Marchant, Greenville, Legislative 
Committee; F. W. Symmes, Greenville, Policy Commit- 
tee; R. E. Henry, Greenville, Publicity Committee; Allen 
Johnson, Greenville, Resolutions Committee; J. P. Gos- 
sett, Williamston, Taxation Committee; W. S. Montgom- 
ery, Spartanburg, S. C., Trade Practices Committee. 

A golf tournament will be held Saturday afternoon un- 


der the direction of W. H. Beattie, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee. The annual banquet will be held 
Saturday night and a prominent speaker will be invited to 
make an address. Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of the 
Cotton Textile Institute, may be invited to address the 


Saturday morning session, although this is tentative as" 


yet. 

An attendance of slightly more than 100 is expected. 
Presidents and secretaries of the other State associations 
and of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
will be specially invited. 


Rayon Hearing Postponed 


Washington.—The Federal Trade Commission’s hear- 
ing on price fixing charges against the viscose producers, 
scheduled for this week, has been postponed until May 
8th. It is understood that the session will be a brief one, 
relating to books of knitters and to identification of a 
form letter sent to customers by Louis Wolin, vice-presi- 
dent of the Industrial Rayon Corporation. 
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Spinners’ Meeting At Spartanburg 
(Continued from Page 8) 


ners from the other mills come to see what I was doing. 
One of them said: “You have just ruined these cams.” 
I said: ‘Well, they sent you down here to see what I am 
doing.” He said: “Well, if they want it that way, | 
will go back and cut those cams.” I have been running 


- them several years now. 


A. S. Garrison, Supt., Hartwell Mills No. 2, Toccoa, 
Ga.: We have had some trouble with sloughing off. As 
the gentleman stated, we run the long taper, one and 
three-quarters to two inches. We condition our filling, 
of course. On the week-end we let our batteries run down 
to three or four bobbins. We have the battery fillers 
come in on Monday mornings early and fill up the bat- 
teries. That helps you out on Monday mornings. 


S. A. Summey, Supt., Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest City, 
N. C.: We have been bothered quite a good deal with 
that and have done everything we could think of. We 
changed bobbins, lengthened our stroke, speeded up- our 
traverse, ran as heavy a traveler as we could get along 
with, and we still have some sloughing. The yarn number 
is 22s, traverse length 6 inches. 


Mr. Ligon: I will tell you our experience, for what it 
is worth. Our filling numbers run from 75s to 110s. We 
can not run the long stroke that you can, because 100s 
yarn, withh 134” stroke, will come off the bobbin. We 
changed our cams and got what is called the variable 
stroke cams, We also changed our stroke and run as 
heavy a traveler as we can. We find it has cut it down 
about 75 per cent, while it did not eliminate it. 

Mr. Morton: 
driven frames. Naturally, you will have some filling 
slough off if you have band-driven frames. 


Mr. Lockman: I think the best thing that a spinner 
can do to check filling sloughing off is not to lay the 
yarn too close together on the quill. Sometimes we have 
to quit being yes men: Whermthe office wants to know if 
we can not do so and so, let’s just tell them no to start 
with. They want you to put more on the quill, and they 
come around and ask you if you can not do it, and you 
say yes and don’t know what you are going to get into. 


{ think yarn ought to lie on the quill just as your fingers 


lie together, and you ought not to lay it up on top of 
itself. Then change the speed of the traverse, as he said. 
You have to have a good quill, with the proper taper, and 
you have to have good cams. Cams get to the place 
sometimes— don’t care what else you have—that they 
will make filling that will not stay on. Then you can 
have good filling in the spinning room—have it absolutely 
perfect, and if you send it down to the filling room and 
it stays there over the week-end it will dry out and will 


_ come off. You can make it all right in the spinning room 


and have it absolutely perfect—good filling, but if you 
have it lie in a room where it gets full of water and then 
that water dries out it will come off the quill. 

Mr. Ligon: I should like to say that in the mill where 
I - we run humidity in the entire mill over the week- 
end. 

Chairman: In other words, Mr. Lockman, you want 
the superintendents to know that there are other causes 
for filling sloughing off besides in the spinning room. 

Mr. D.: What would you call a good yardage with the 


downward stroke? One and three-quarters. inches. 


Mr. Hammond: That depends altogether on the tra- 
verse and other things. | 


_ On account of the length of the discussion, the remain- 
ing portion of tt will be published next week—Editor. 


I presume these men all have band-— 
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A Colossal Liar 


72 editor of this publication returns to his 
editorial work this week after being absent, 
due to illness, since December Ist, and regrets 
that his first editorial duty requires that he call 
a man a liar and prove the statement. _ | 

The liar is Frank L. Dobbs, formerly editor of 
the Durham Labor Herald, Durham, N-C. 

From the New York Times of April 17, 1936, 
we copy the following: 


Washington, April 17.—An alleged plot to “rub out” 
Francis J. Gorman, leader of the general textile strike of 
1934, was read into the record of the La Follette subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor 

today by John Edelman, research director of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Hosiery Workers. | 

The affidavit, signed and sworn to by F. L. Dobbs, 


former editor of a labor paper in Durham, N. C., told the 


following story: 

_ Dobbs left Durham during the general strike and went 
to Houston, Texas, where the Burns Detective Agency 
located him and informed him that the editor of an anti- 
labor newspaper in Charlotte, N. C., wished to communi- 
cate with him. Dobbs, his traveling expenses arranged 
for by the Charlotte editor, went to Charlotte, arriving 
just before Labor Day. 

In Charlotte he met two agents of the editor who told 
him he could not see their principal until the following 
day, as he “had to be around” in order to arrange an 
alibi “if a certain thing took place.” | : 

After the three had done some drinking, the two agents 
admitted confidentially to Dobbs that Gorman, due by 
_ airplane the next day to make an address in Charlotte, 
was to be killed on his arrival. Dobbs started for the 
telegraph office to notify the Department of Justice, but 
he bought a paper and saw that Gorman had cancelled his 
visit. 

The next day Dobbs saw the editor, who offered $1,000 
to pay for an affidavit to the effect that a textile union 
leader had absconded with union money and that an offi- 
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cial of the North Carolina Federation of Labor had been 
guilty of immoral conduct. The affidavits, the editor said, 
were to be circulated in quantities in order to turn senti- 
ment away from the union chiefs. 


Dobbs refused to comply with the request, but said he 
accepted $300 as an installment on a letter he was ready 


‘to write indicating his “friendliness” toward the anti- 


labor editor. He then left for Washington, where he was 
met by the editor’s agents and for an additional $200 he 
signed the “friendly” letter. 


Dobbs swore that he had “‘no pangs” in taking the $500 
from “‘this monster,” as he had not given him any infor- 
mation detrimental to the textile strikers. 


_ Prior to the General Textile Strike in 1934, 
we learned through certain channels that Com- 
munist headquarters in New York were attempt- 
ing to contact Southern labor leaders with the 
view of having them work with the Communists 
in creating violence and disorders during the 
strike. Thos. F. McMahon and Francis J. Gor- 
man must have had similar information because 
they were cautioning their leaders and workers 
against Communist affiliations. 


Early in August, 1934, we heard that Frank 
L. Dobbs, former part owner of the Durham La- 
bor Herald, had approached one or two men with 
the statement that his former partner, Albert 
Beck, who was a district manager for the United 
Textile Workers, had contacted with the Com- 
munists in New York and was to be paid $125 
per week during the strike, for promoting Com- 
munism, while at the same time remaining osten- 
sively as a United Textile Workers leader and 
also drawing a salary from them. 


This checked with our information, as we had 
been informed that the Communists had been 
able to buy three of the United Textile Workers 
leaders, one at Durham, one at Charlotte or 
Shelby and one in Georgia, and knowing the 
power of such:men to create riots and disorders 
and bring death and destruction to men and 
property, we went to Durham to see Frank L. 
Dobbs, who had expressed a desire to see us and 
sell his story. 


We found that Frank L. Dobbs had left with- 
out leaving his address and we then began a 
three or four weeks’ search for him. We paid a 
labor leader, who was just as much opposed as 
we were to the Communists efforts to bore within 
labor ranks, $25 to visit several towns in North 
Carolina. We paid an agency in Washington and 
one in Atlanta to try to locate Dobbs but without 
results. 


We had about given up hope of locating him 
when late in August we found that he was at 
Houston, Texas, and wired and asked if he could 
furnish proof that Albert Beck had accepted 
employment and was receiving pay from the 
Communists. 
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On Friday, August 31, 1934, we received the 
following telegram over Western Union: 


1934 Aug 31—P. M—12.03 
CB291 41/43 DL COLLECT HOUSTON TEXAS 31 
1021A 
DAVID CLARK, CARE SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, CHARLOTTE N CAR. 
HAVE KNOWLEDGE BACKED BY PROOF, BECK 
AND OTHERS HAVE PROGRAMS OF SABOTAGE 
AND COMMUNISTIC VIOLENCE PLANNED DUR- 
ING TEXTILE DISTURBANCE. WILL LEAVE FOR 
CHARLOTTE IMMEDIATELY UPON RECEIPT OF 
EXPENSES FOR WIFE AND SELF OR WIRE PRO- 
CEEDURE WITH PROCEDURE BY WESTERN 
UNION, RUSK AVENUE BRANCH. 
| FRANK L. DOBBS. 


On the basis of his positive statement, in that 
telegram, and his previous assertions that he had 
proof that Albert Beck and others had accepted 
employment from the Communists, we wired 
him to come to Charlotte and we arranged for 
tickets for himself and wife to be delivered at 
Houston, Tex. | 

Railroad records show that Frank Dobbs and 
wife called for the tickets just before the 8:05 
a.m. train out of Houston Saturday, September 


1, 1934. He could not have reached Charlotte 


before Sunday night and it is our recollection 
that they stopped in Atlanta and did not arrive 
until Tuesday, September 4th. We are having 
the hotel records checked to determine when he 
did arrive, but will not get the report until too 
late for this issue. 

The fact that he could not have reached Char- 
lotte before the night of Sunday, September 2nd, 
whereas the purported address of Francis J. Gor- 
man, which was cancelled, was for the mass 
meeting at 11 a. m. Sunday morning, September 
2nd, proves false his statement about the plot 
against Gorman. | | 

We quote the following from a newspaper dis- 
patch: 

Charlotte, N. C., Sept. 2——The announcement that 
Francis J. Gorman would not be able to come to Char- 


lotte, the center of the textile industry of the South, was 
the chief development of the local strike situation. 


Frank L. Dobbs was in Houston, Texas, Sat- 
urday morning, September Ist, and yet he swears 
that he was in Charlotte and had done “some 
drinking” with two “unnamed” agents of the 
editor of this journal prior to the mass meeting 
in Charlotte at 11 a. m. Sunday morning, Sep- 
tember 2nd. 

The Southern Railway runs some fast trains 
but none quite that fast. Frank L. Dobbs swore 
to a lie. | | 

He appeared at our office on Monday, Septem- 
ber 3rd, or Tuesday, September 4th, and told us 
his story, also delivering to us certain letters, 
some of which Albert Beck had written him and 
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others he had taken from Beck’s files. He said 
that Beck had been contacted by A. J. Buttita, 
former University of North Carolina student, 
who was at that time conducting a bookstore in 
Durham, N. C., which was reported to be Com- 
munist headquarters for North Carolina, and 
that Beck had gone to New York to see the Com- 
munists leaders there after telling him (Dobbs) 
that he (Beck) was to get $125 per week from 
the Communists during the coming. General Tex- 
tile Strike, but would at the same time hold his 
position and draw his salary from the United 
Textile Workers. He was unable to definitely 
name the other two United Textile Workers 
leaders who were reported to have sold out but 
said that he could get the information. 

When Frank L. Dobbs had finished his state- 
ment and we had read the letters he brought, 
none of which contained any information of 
value, we said to him: | 

Mr. Dobbs, we believe that you are telling us the truth, 
in fact, through own sources we have information, which 
checks with your statements, but you have not the proofs 
which you promised to bring and the Textile Bulletin 
never makes a statement unless we know that we can 
prove same. If we charge that Albert Beck has sold out 
to the Communists and is being paid to insert sabotage 
and violence into the strike, we would be unable to prove 
same. The fact that Beck was contacted by A. J. Buttita 
in Durham and then visited Communist headquarters in 
New York is not sufficient proof that he is in the pay of 
the Communists, although we firmly believe that the ar- 
rangement was made. | 

Mr. Dobbs said that if we would finance him, 
for a few days, he would go to Durham and get 
the proofs but was unable to say what proofs he 
could secure. He also offered to go to Washing- © 
ton, D. C., and hang around Francis J. Gorman 
headquarters and get some information on him 
but we told him that we were not interested in 
Gorman but if he could get proof that the Com- 
munists were paying Albert Beck and other labor 
leaders we would pay for the story. 

At Dobbs’ request we agreed to think the mat- 
ter over until the next day, and did so, but we 
could see no proofs that he could offer. 

As his wire had stated that he had the proofs 
we hesitated about paying his way back to Hous- 
ton, Texas, but did give him an amount neces- 
sary for his hotel bill in Charlotte and two tick- 
ets to Houston. 

We doubt that he went back to Houston but 
that was the last we ever saw of him. 

If he could have given us proof that the Com- 
munists had bought Beck and others it would 
have been money well spent but our effort proved 
to be money wasted. | 

Dobbs’ statement about two unnamed agents 
telling him about a plot to kill Francis J. Gor- 


man is proved false when it is shown that he 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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Mill News Items 


SWEPSONVILLE, N. C.—The Virginia Cotton Mills, now 
running full time on specialties of all colors, have arrang- 
ed with the Borne Scrymser Company to equip their lines 
of picking with an improved spraying device for condi- 
tioning the raw stock before it is made into laps for the 
carding processes, 


Morristown, TENN.—The Minjay Mills Corporation, 
J. S. Gerson, vice-president, announced Thursday that 
plans for an addition, 52 by 100 feet, were being drawn 
by Roswell E. Smith, local architect, to the Aronson & 
Hirschfeld Silk Mill, recently acquired; that bids would 
be called the last of April from contractors, and that work 
on erection would begin 1 in May shortly after the contract 
was let. | 


GAINESVILLE, Ga.—The Pacolet Manufacturing Com- 
pany has let contract to Woodward-Stephens Electric 
Company at Anderson, S. C., for rewinding and general 


repair work to 760 small and large motors damaged in the 


tornado that struck that city on the morning of April 3rd 
and in less than three minutes’ time destroyed more than 
$1,000,000 worth of property. 


S. C.—An increase in authorized 
capital stock of the Fairforest Finishing Company from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 will be considered by stockholders 
at a meeting May 15th at the plant offices at Clevedale, 
Spartanburg County. 

H. A. Ligon, treasurer, said the move was primarily 
one of refinancing. Part of the funds would be used for 
some new machinery and a warehouse now being erected, 
he added. 

The additional capital would be represented by 5,000 
shares of first preferred stock of a par value of $100 per 
share, to bear preferences, conditions and liabilities as 

A resolution was recently passed by directors recom- 
mending the increase. The stockholders’ meeting will 
provide for disposition of the stock. 


Winston-SaLemM, N, C.—The former property and 
plant of the Inverness Mills, located on Walker Road, 
which were recently taken over by the Chatham Manu- 
facturing Company, will be used for expansion purposes, 
it is stated. A part of the mill will be used for the pres- 


ent for storage purposes and later it will be converted for 
other mill service. 


Betmont, N. C.—The stockholders of two of the Bel- 
mont mills held their annual meetings Thursday after- 
noon in the mill offices. The Chronicle Mills, manufac- 
turers of cotton yarns in skeins, cones and tubes in wet or 
dry twist, held the meeting at 2 p.m. The re-election of 
officers and directors was as follows: A.C. Lineberger, 
president; S. P. Stowe, vice-president; R. L. Stowe, secre- 
tary and treasurer; — directors, Paul C. Rhyne 
and J. Q. Hall. 

The National Yarn Mills, aa manufacturers of fine 
combed yarns, held the stockholders’ meeting at 3 p. m. 
The officers and directors were re-elected, as follows: A. 
C., Lineberger, president; S. P. Stowe, vice-president; R. 
L. Stowe, secretary and treasurer; additional directors, 
Paul C. Rhyne, R. B. Suggs, J. W. Stowe and J, W. Hast- 
ings. The report of the business for the year made a 
good showing and a 5 per cent dividend was declared and 


paid. 
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Mill News Items 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—Offficers and directors of the Can- 


non Mills Company were re-elected at the stockholders’ 
annual meeting in the company’s main office here. 


A feature of the session was the annual report read by 
Charles A. Cannon, president. The president’s report 
stated the company spent $694,411 for new equipment 
during 1935. The total number of employees now is more 
than 15,000. 


All members of the aud of directors were re-elected, 
as follows: 

John J. Barnhardt, of Concord; David W. Blair, of 
Winston-Salem; A. Luther Brown, of Kannapolis; 
Charles A. Cannon, of Concord; Martin L. Cannon, of 
Charlotte; Arthur W. Fisher, of Kannapolis; George W. 
Fraker; Alexander R. Howard, of Concord; Charles E. 
Stevenson, of Salisbury; William J. Swink, of China 
Grove; Hearne Swink, of Salisbury. 


‘Charles A. Cannon was re-elected to the presidency, 
and other officers were named as follows: 


A. L. Brown, vice-president; J. J. Barnhardt, vice-pres- 
ident; A. R. Howard, vice- ‘president; C. E. Stevenson, 
vice-president ; A.W.F isher, vice-president; W. J. Swink. 
vice-president; E. Gray Bost, of Concord, treasurer; Ed- 
ward Sauvain, of Concord, assistant treasurer; Hearne 
Swink, secretary; Joseph J. Boyle, assistant secretary. 


BEssEMER City, N. C—A charter has been granted to 
the Algodon Manufacturing Company with an authorized | 


capital stock of $500,000, the incorporators being Frank 
Goldberg, Clyde Armstrong and Robert Goldberg. The 
purpose of this new corporation is to purchase the assets 
of the American Cotton Mills, Inc., of Bessemer City, 
under a plan of reorganization, which has been approved 
by the court. 

The American Cotton Mills, Inc., has been operated 
for the past twenty months under the trusteeship of Rob- 
ert Goldberg and Clyde Armstrong as trustees and, under 
the terms of this reorganization, all debts of the trustees 
are to be paid in full and all accrued taxes are to be paid 
in full. The old creditors of the American Cotton Mills, 
Inc., have agreed to accept either 25 per cent in cash or 
50 per cent of preferred stock in the new corporation, as 
they elect. The stockholders of the American Cotton 
Mills, Inc., will receive common stock in the new corpora- 
tion in lieu of the stock in the American Cotton Mills, 
Inc.’ The creditors and the management have made ami- 
_ cable arrangements. The transfers to the new corporation 

will be made at an early date. 


The plan for reorganization of the American Combed 
Yarn Corporation and the Gastonia Thread Yarn Mills, 
Inc., provides for the organization of a new corporation 
which shall be known as the Gastonia Combed Yarn Cor- 
poration. This new corporation will purchase all the 
assets of both of the foregoing corporations and will make 
a cash payment of $25,000 to the bondholders, and issue 
first preferred stock in the new corporation in the sum of 
$250,000, this to be exchanged for the bonds in the sum 
of $2 50,000 now outstanding. 


The general creditors are given 50 per cent in second 
preferred stock in the new corporation. 
vides that the indebtedness of the trustees be paid in full, 
and that all accrued taxes be paid in full. 


The foregoing plan of reorganization has been agreed 
to by the bondholders and the general creditors. 
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Underwear Output 
In February 


Washington.—Underwear produc- 
duction during February, other than 
glove silk and rayon, totaled 1,390,- 
256 dozen garments, 
1,380,972 dozen garments in the pre- 
ceding month, according to statistics 
made public by the Census Bureau 
of the Department of Commerce. 
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Landiey Nurseries, ine, 


—M— 

Maguire, John P. & Co. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. “Div. of ‘Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The 
Murray Laboratory 


—N— 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
National Oil Products Co; 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Noone, Wm. R. & Co. 

Norlander Machine Co. 


Old Dominion Box Co., Inc.. 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co... 
Orkin Exterminating Co. —.........-... 


Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F. 


& Son, 
Rhoads, J. E. & Son 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. _.. 
Signode Steel Strapping Co, 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 
Sonoco Products __. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co... 
Sperry, D. R. & Co. 
Staley Sales Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Sterling Ring Traveler <a 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., 
Stewart Iron “Works 
Stone, Chas. H., 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co., The . 
Textile Bankin 
Textile Shop, 


—U— 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co.__........_.. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.. 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler C 
Universal Winding Co. 


Vanderbilt Hotel 

Veeder-Root, Inc, 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Co. 


Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Co. 
White & Co., G. A. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co... 
Williams, I. Son 

Windle & Ca. a, 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


& | 


al 


estates, 


life. High pressure. 
sucking cigarettes. 
an ex-mill executive. 


MAN WANTED 


To demonstrate different Power Lawn Mower to cities, cemeteries, golf courses, 
institutions, and mill communities. 

Own car, carry 350 pound demonstrator; deposit security for same. 
following instructions, can make more money and build care-free business for 
Past performing world sales record holders. 
This is a man’s job; 


99% work ability, 1% fallibility. 
Right man, 


00% time out 


references exchanged. Man ought to be 
May be over forty. 
that 1% talk ability used to introduce our real salesman 
For information write the Merritt Company, Box B-17, c/o Textile Bulletin. 


Smart enough to keep still and half 
, Le. The Mower itself. 
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52—~-Whitin 40” Cards, 12” coilers, 1928-29, like new. 
40” Finishers, motor driven. 
8-Saco-Lowell Vertical Openers, adjustable grids. 
°_.Saco-Lowell Slashers, 7’ and 5’ cylinders. 


motor driven. 


driven. 


each. 


Textile Machinery and Equipment 
231 South Main Street 
7 Telephone Gaspee 6464 


osition as cloth designer MAULE stenographer, 
WANTED—A P | aa 25, single, thoroughly familiar with 60 pounds of cotton. 
stock records, sales and office routine. 
presently employed, desires textile con- 
nection with. future, 


or assistant designer. Employed at 
present. Can furnish references. 
Address ‘“‘Designer,’’ care Textile Bul- 


MACHINE RY FOR SALE 


4-—Woonsocket Slubbers, 12x6x10x72 spindles each, 1930, like new, with bobbins. 


2H. & B. Wet Tape Drive Twisters; 8” gauge, 2” ring, 240 spindles each, 
86—Whitin Tape Drive Spinning Frames, 3” gauge, 336 spindles each, motor 


90—Whitin Band Drive Spinning Frames, 3%” gauge, 240 spindles each. 
20—Saco-Lowell Dry Tape Drive Twisters, 4%” gauge, 3%” ring, 120 spindles 


J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 
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Classitied Department 


Rubber Trade Uses Much 
Cotton 


“Don’t be surprised,” warns the 
NMED Cotton-Textile Institute, “if National 
Cotton Week posters appear in the 
windows of your neighborhood shoe 
merchant and automobile dealer dur- 
ing the week of June Ist to 6th.” 

The reason, the Institute points 
out, is that they represent one of the 
country’s most important outlets for 
cotton—in the manufacture of a va- 
riety of rubber products. 

Automobile tires alone accounted 
during the year for 250,000,000 
pounds, or 526,315 bales, of cotton 
used in the production of cord and 
square woven fabrics. Actually, in- 
cluding the fabric in the tires, top 
and tire covers, upholstery, belting, 
brake bands and other parts or acces- 
sories, the family automobile repre- 
clerk, bookkeeper, Sents the consumption of frem 50 to 


An increasing amount of cotton is 
preferably sales- 


lati work, anywhere. Address Stenographer, used annually in the manufacture of 


care Textile Bulletin. 


rubber footwear, rubberized fabrics 


used in ordinary shoes and, to a smal- 


ler extent, in composition heels and 


Paul B. Eaton | 
PATENT LAWYER 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


G. A. WHITE & CO., Sou. Rep. 
international Moistening Co. 

Jackson Moistening bo. 
Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 


soles. Last year some 15,000,000 | 
¢ pounds, or 31,578 bales, of cotton 
went into the production of uppers 
for canvas tennis and juvenile rubber- 


Humidifiers soled shoes, linings for rubbers, gait- 
| Former Member Examining Corps | | 
U. S. Patent Office 533 Charlotte, N. C. ret other types of waterproof 


A Colossal Liar 
(Continued from Page 15) 


could not have reached Charlotte prior to the 
mass meeting at which Gorman was to speak. 
He fails to state why we or anybody else would 
want Gorman killed. It would simply have 
meant that another and probably a more intelli- 
gent man would have taken his place. The death 
of Gorman could not have had any adverse effect 
upon the strike effort. 

Dobbs’ story about our offering $1,000 for 
proof that a textile union leader had absconded 
with funds and that an official of the North Car- 
olina Federation of Labor had been guilty of 
immoral conduct is absurd. We alreadv had 
proof that six textile union officials. including 
men at Durham, N. C., Winnsboro. S. C.. and 
Anderson, S. C., had absconded with funds and 
we had all the information we needed about the 
immoral conduct, including the names and ad- 
dresses of the women concerned. 

Equally absurd is the statement about our 
sending two “unnamed” agents to Washington. 
D. C., and offering paying $200 for a “friendly 
letter,” 


We had no agents in Washington, D. C., nor 


do we see what possible objective we could have 


in obtaining a “friendly letter” from Frank L. 
Dobbs. 


He was friendly enough in Charlotte when he 
tried to get us to pay him to spy upon Francis 
J. Gorman and Albert Beck. 

We wasted some money trying to circumvent 
a Communist effort to insert sabotage and vio- 


lence into the General Textile Strike but did not 
succeed. 


We still believe that the flying squadrons wad 


the dynamiting were inspired by men pate by 
the Communists. 


Frank L. Dobbs made a false affidavit be- 
fore the LaFollette subcommittee of the U. S. 
Senate but we have an idea that his statements 
were received as welcome additions to the rec- 
ords and will no doubt be repeated with much 
gusto upon the floors of Congress. 


Frank Dobbs is a Har. 


Note.—Since writing the above we have learned that 
while the newspaper reports mentioned “‘the editor of an 
anti-labor paper,’ the testimony of Frank Dobbs specifi- 
cally named David Clark and the Textile Bulletin. The 
newspapers, very properly, sensed the falseness of the 
statement and did not wish to be guilty of libel. 
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SELLING AGENTS for | 
=SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears Company 


Philadeiphia Chicago 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DomeEsTIC Export 


MLIERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEw YORK 


LARGE EVERGREENS 


Sensational Sale of Plants above 6 ft. Tall 


2 for the price of l 
Write for particulars 


The Howard-Hickory Nursery 
Hickory, N. C. 
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65 Worth St., New York & 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The cotton goods markets showed slight 
improvement last week, sales being somewhat larger. 
There were good sales of print cloths for early delivery, 
but prices showed further weakness. Sales of sheetings 
were moderately active, with prices showing a mixed 
trend. Business in carded broadcloths was not large and 
prices were not as firm. Business in fine goods was not as 
good as during the previous week. 

A considerable number of traders saw indications that 
the volume of gray cloth business is likely to show an 
increase over the next few weeks. This was based upon 
reports of low stocks in the hands of converters and 
printers, and of good inquiry for both gray and finished 
goods. Because of the declining price trend and continued 
fairly high production which is causing stock accumula- 
tions at mills, however, there were several others who felt 
that trading must continue on a hand-to-month basis un- 
less there is some specific news development making for 
higher prices. 

In the tobacco cloth section, prices were’ nominal at 
33¥%c a pound. Only minor quantities were selling at 
that figure, and it was freely said that this could be 
shaded by around a full cent a pound on quantity busi- 
ness, but quantity bids did not develop. 

Fine goods traders turned theier attention more closely 


= to fancies as the season for standard constructions drey 


to a close. Only scattered lots of fine yarn constructions 
were moving, these for fill-in purposes, and mills appeared 
reconciled to little or no new business for some time. So 
prompt was the reaction that operating schedules in a 
number of fine goods mills were reduced, notably in the 
East, where the intention appears to be to run out current 
contracts and put in no new warps until new business 
comes along. 

-Mixture weaves, rather than goods of all one fiber, ap- 
pear likely to be outstanding in fall offerings. While 
there are some all cottons, all rayons and all spun rayons, 
many more of the novelty and specialty cloths are made 
in combinations of two or all of these. Spun rayon is 


being used extensively in mixture with worsted yarns, 
with good effect. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s _ 
Print cloths, 28-in.., 64x605 
Gray goods, 3814-in., 5% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard... BH 
Brown sheetings, . +-yard, 56x60s Pa 
16 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEw. YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Business in cotton yarns, showed 
more activity near the end of the week. Buyers showed 


‘much more interest and placed numerous orders for small 


to medium poundage. The market as a whole was de- 
scribed as spotty, some spinners getting good business 
while others reported very little new business. Competi- 
tion continued active and prices were generally described 
as very unsatisfactory. 


Most spinners have made no effort to meet the low 
quotations that figured in recent contract placing. Spin- 
ners overzealous for new business at times accepted it at 
concessions under recognized market levels. Some con- 
fusion as to yarn values followed transactions at occasion- 
ally lower trading levels. Otherwise the situation was 
unchanged since last Monday. 


Mills that quoted lowest on one number would not fol- 
low the basis to apply on the other counts they spin. The 
result was that buyers could not follow differentials ordi- 
narily applied between sizes. While one spinner took 
orders on 10s at a low price and failed to follow through 
on others, another accepted commitments on something 
else at a relatively minimum price. 

Inquiries increased as consumers sought to buy yarns 
for quick need at low prices: Users of coarse knitting 
yarns are said to be particularly aggressive. Meanwhile, 
forward covering is still lacking as a market factor and 
unless some good volume appears shortly curtailment of 
production rather than spinning to stock may become 
more general. A sufficient number of spinners, however, 
may be found willing to manufacture and sell yarns un- 
profitably in order to keep their spindles active, while 
hoping for more profitable and compensatory business to 
arrive in the nick of time from just around the corner. 

One of the largest combed yarn groups in the industry 
reports that new business last week was the best of any 
week since January 6th, going to weavers and knitters 
for delivery into June. This firm reports that it booked 
business by holding to unchanged prices and refusing to 


_make the concessions it made three weeks ago; it sold 30s 


single combed at 35c. ) 

Several commission firms report they have failed to find 
any noticeable improvement in demand locally, although 
other sections show a slight gain in the last week. April 
sales with commission sellers to date are about equal to 
those of March. Demand for carded knitting coarse 
counts which has been good has declined over the last 
week; interest in carded weaving is dull but shipments 
on old contracts good. 


Cone Bids $1,650,000 for Bank Properties 


Greensboro, N. C.—Ben Cone and associates made the 
only bid Wednesday at the public court sale of the assets 
of the Southern Realty Company, which was owned by 
the defunct North Carolina Bank & Trust Co., which 
included eleven office and bank buildings in seven cities 
of the State. The bid was $1,650,000, which is subject to 
repection or confirmation by court. These buildings are 
located in Greensboro, which was the home office of the 
bank, Raleigh, Burlington, Spencer, Monroe, Tarboro and 
Wilmington. In addition to these, equity in forty other 
parcels of real estate located in various sections of the 
State, is included in the purchase. - 

Mr. Cone, who is vice-president of the Cone Export & 
Commission Co., did not reveal his associates. 
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IT PAYS TO PLANT YOUR PROPERTY 
EFFICIENTLY 


One of your problems is to promote the efficiency of 
your employees. You have tried other things, but have 
you tried to improve the appearance of the places in 
which they work and live? 


Pleasing surroundin have not only a conscious but 
also an unconscious effect on a person. Beautiful lawns, 
trees, shrubbery make one feel better and work better. 

It is a small investment, but a paying one. Let us tell 
you more about it. 


Now is the time Plant this Spring | 


The Howard-Hickory Nursery 
: Hickory, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the Aiewy7s 
SPINNING RING. The greatest Am 
improvement entering the spinning Hi 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


CAMASOLVE 
A dyeing assistant that materially 
reduces dyeing costs. 


| Let us prove this with an actual demonstration. 
_ Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The First 


INEXPENSIVE 


| Check Signing 
SIGNER Machine 


—signature serrated into paper, forgery proof 
—signs 1500 per hour, eliminates fatigue 
—extensively used by Southern Mills 


See Chexsigno, you will like it : 
Chexsigno Sales Corporation 


(Div. Hall-Welter Co.) 
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Discussion Greensboro Meeting 


HE greater part of the discussion on carding and 
spinning at the meeting of the Northern North 
Carolina-Virginia Division of the Southern Textile 
Association, held in Greensboro on April 11th, was pub- 
lished last week. 
The remainder of the report of the discussion covering 
Weaving and Slashing is given herewith.—Editor. 


(Continued from last week) 
VARIABLE SPEED DrIvEs 


‘Mr. Jennings: We will go on to the next’ question: 
“Give in detail your experience with variable speed drive 
on spinning frames.’ Does anybody have variable speed 
on spinning? No one seems to have it. 

The next question is No. 6, and it is the last one: 
“After installing long-draft spinning, did you have to 
change the recorded humidity in the room? Why?” 


Mr. Davis: We found that more helped us. We in- 
creased from 55-57 up to 60-65. 

Mr. Rushworth: There is more absorption from the 
looser cotton? 

Mr. Davis: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Farmer: I had a friend who put in long-draft 
spinning, and he said at first that he needed less humid- 
ity—about 50. But as the years went by he changed his 
mind, and he is running about 60 now. 

Mr. Ward: We have not changed ours; we were run- 
ning about 60. We think 60 gives us very good results. 

_ Mr: Armfield: We are running from about 65 to 70. 
We have our controls set. Lots of people think if the 
controls are set to 65 they are getting a regular humidity 
of 65, but if they will take a sling and test it they will 
find they are not. We find we have to use more humidity 
with long draft than we did before. 

Mr. Jennings: That is the last question under carding 
and spinning, and I will give way now for the other fel- 
low. 

Chairman Rushworth: R, K. Craven, of Gibsonville, 
will lead the discussion on weaving. 


Discussion On Slashing and Weaving 
RE-COVERING SQUEEZE ROLLERS 


Mr. Craven: Our first question is: “How often 
should squeeze rolls be re-covered on regular slashing 
operation? Do you remove the slasher cloth from the 
rolls over the week-end and leave in water? If so, why? 
Do you put new cloth on top of or underneath old cloth?” 

Mr. Barham: My experience is that it depends en- 
tirely on the flannel you have. Unfortunately, we seem 
to have a very low-grade flannel, and we can not run ours 
over two or three weeks—-two weeks, sometimes. We 
have had flannel that we could use twice that long. 

Chairman Rushworth: The class of work, of course, 
enters into that. 

J. F. Graves, Beaming and Slashing, White Oak Cotton 
Mill, Greensboro: We run blue denim, and we change 
every six days—approximately every 50 hours. 

Chairman Rushworth: It is the indigo in the dye that 
affects the slasher cover. 

Mr. Graves: Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Craven: How long do you run? 

Mr. Graves: 80 hours. | 

Mr. Craven: Do you put the new cloth on top or on 
the bottom? 

Mr. Graves: On top. 


Mr. Craven: Why do you put your new cloth on the 
top? | 

Mr. Graves: Because the old cloth is worn out by the 
time we get through with it. 

Mr. Craven: We put out old cloth on the new cloth 
and run it until it smooths down, then put the new on 


top. 


WEAVE Room TEMPERATURE 


Now, Question No. 2: “What are the best methods of 
holding the weave-room temperature to a minimum dur- 
ing extremely hot weather? (a) Manipulation of win- 
dows; (b) Temperature of water in humidifiers; (c) 
Automatically controlled ventilating system.” 


In other words, is anybody able to keep the weave 
room cool in hot weather? 

Mr. Barham: We usually use all the humidity that 
will work, well and try to have some air, too. 

Mr. Craven: I might say right here that this depends 
on the location of the mill and the construction of the 
mill. If a mill is down on a river, the air is different. 
You might take a mill of a given construction down on a 
river and take another mill of the same size and built the 
same, but up higher, and the air will be different. I think 
you will find you will have to use different methods in 
controlling the air and humidity. It takes air and humid- 
ity both to control the temperature in the weave room, 
and the construction of the room has a lot to do with it. 


Lire oF SHUTTLES 


Next question: “What is the average life of your 
shuttles? Express in loom hours. State class of goods, 
width and speed of looms, etc.” 

Dose anybody keep a record of the life of the shut- 
tles? 

D. F. Short, Overseer Weaving, Consolidated Textile 
Corp., Lynchburg, Va.: We keep an average of the life 


of our shuttles as a whole. We run sometimes 26 different 


constructions, but I would say that 4,000 loom hours is a 
pretty reasonable life for a shuttle on light construction. 
That is practically a shuttle to a loom per year. Now, if 
you have a heavy pick goods, why you will have more 
shuttles cracked, more broken, and it will run the average 


up. .We take the number of shuttles used per year, and | 


we average about one shuttle per loom per year. 
Chairman Rushworth: Which width of loom uses more 
shuttles? 


Mr. Short: We have not kept up close enough with it | 


to tell that. 

W. B. Morgan, Asst. Weaver, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gib- 
sonville, N. C.: We run two kinds of looms: We try. to 
keep a record but don’t have it exact. Like all weavers, 
we find a good new shuttle will break sometimes. I guess 
that happens to everyone. I tried to check up some time 
ago as best I could get it. You should not average over a 
set of shuttles a year. We have some looms that will run 
shuttles two years. I don’t think that I have been satis- 
fied yet with the life of shuttles in any weave room I 
have been in. I think we all should admit that we use 
too many shuttles. | 

W. E. Gammon, Overseer Weaving, Riverside Cotton 
Mill, Danville, Va.: We keep an accurate record of shut- 
tles. I checked back for a period of years, and we had 
an approximate loom hourage of 5,600 on shuttles; .74 
shuttle per year on 40-inch looms; 157 picks; chambray 
goods; speed from 3.20 to 3.90. 

Mr. Thompson: I was working in a mill on ginghams. 
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If a man did not run a set of shuttles two years (that 
was eight shuttles), he lost his job. I have been associ- 
ated with one mill since that time where the fixers were 
charged up with the shuttles each year. Some fixers 
would run a shuttle per loom; some 1% shuttles. Mr. 
Morgan, over there, ran his job on less than one shuttle 
per year. He was on outing. I have been associated with 
another mill, on heavy duck work, and the shuttles did 
not last six months, with the best of fixers. On various 
colored work there is dye that gets into the boxes and 
scours it out like sand. On heavy duck work the shuttles 
often fly out and break. That is inevitable. On these 
modern looms it is more easy, when it flies out, to burst. 
Of course, that depends on the speed of the looms, too. 
The 34-inch loom was making 164 picks. The duck looms 
make 156; they are 36-inch looms weaving goods 31 
inches. The dye has quite a little to do with it, too. 


Mr. Andrews: ‘The type of work you run has a lot to 
do with the life of the shuttles. We have some looms that 
transfer about every 20 seconds. Our average shuttle 
life there is about four months. I am almost ashamed to 
tell that, in view of what the other fellows have said, but 
that is what we are doing actually. We run a rather long 
quill. Various things happen to them, transferring so 
often.. That is a box loom. 

Mr. Craven: How long is your quill? 

Mr. Andrews: 10%. We do have some wide sheet- 


ing looms on which we use one shuttle per loom per year. 

Mr. Beal: We have a standing order for 400 shuttles 
a month. 36-inch looms. I checked up the first of this 
month, not to see how many shuttles were used, but what 
they cost, for the first three months of this year. I found 
my shuttle cost had run an average, for the three months, 
of $408 per month. I should think that we get just about 
12 months to the shuttle: Now, we use a persimmon 
shuttle. Some years ago I ran a test on 60 persimmon 
shuttles and 60 dogwood shuttles. Of course, I had acci- 
dents with both, but the dogwood shuttles ran practically 
two years, and the persimmon shuttles were all gone in 
12 or 15 months. | 

Mr. Davis: I made a check up and I found, taking in 
scratches, breaks, and all causes, for more than six months 
our shuttles lasted 1,612 loom hours. 

Chairman Rushworth: Do you run 80 hours a week? 

Mr. Davis: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rushworth: That is about 20 weeks. ; 

A. J. Matthews, Overseer Weaving, Warping and Slash- 
ing, Bedspread Mill No. 1, Leaksville, N. C.: I am on 
jacquard work. Our average is 1,000 loom hours a shut- 
tle. We are on jacquard work, making very heavy bed- 
spreads. The life of the shuttle is affected because of the 
moisture varying in the room.- If it gets dry in there, 


the harness will dry up. We use about one shuttle every 
three months. 


IDENTIFYING CLotH From Two SuHiIrts 


Mr. Craven: Let”s go on to the next question: “What 
_ method do you use in your weave room jor distinguishing 


pry woven by the first and the second shift weav- 
ers?” 


Mr. Matthews: We use two colors, one green and one 
purple, to mark it. All the green is the first shift, and all 
the black is the second shift. Then if we change weavers 
and put another weaver on there other than the regular 
weaver, we put the weaver’s name on a little label and 
stick it on the cloth right there. 

Mr. Gammon: We use plain white school crayon. 
When the first shift goes on, we mark it with a one, with 
a dash. We put the weaver’s name, also, on it with 
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crayon. When the fixer goes around he marks the num- 
ber of the loom on it. We mark the number of the loom 
on the inside, because that crayon dusts off sometimes, 
but if it is on the inside you are likely to catch it. We 
make chambrays. 


George P. Stone, Supt., Revolution Cotton Mills, 
Greensboro: We use a sticker. One end is pink in color, 
and the other end is white. The night shift uses one 
color; the day shift uses the other color. We use these 
because we.had some trouble with crayon leaving marks 
on the cloth. 


Mr. Craven: We use stickers, one with a black border 
and one with a red border; one for the day shift and the 
other for the night shift. 


Mr. Short: We use a stamp and stamp it “day’”’ or 
“night.” The stamps have “N” and “D” on them. The 
ink washes out very easily. 


Mr. Craven: I have used the same thing. It is all 
right if you make goods that go through a finishing proc- » 
ess, because the ink will wash out. It is the most con- 
venient thing I have ever used. 


Looms 


We will go on to the next question, No. 6: 


“How do 
you oil looms?_. What kind of oil do you use?” 


Mr. Short: We use a regular oiler. Then we have our 
looms oiled and greased thoroughly when the warp comes 
out. We use a regular oiler; in fact, the man who does 
my oiling has been oiling for nine years, to my knowl- 
edge, and I don’t know how much longer. He was there 
when I went there. I think it is important to have a 
good, reliable man as loom oiler. Some people thing any 
old thing can oil looms, but any old thing can destroy a 
lot of oil and cloth. We use a heavy oil, No. 7. 

Mr. Matthews: I have a chart in my room as to when 
to oil, and the oiler goes by that chart. After careful 
study and investigation I determined certain things to oil 
every day, certain other things to oil twice a week, etc. 
So he goes by that chart. 


RAINBOW EFFECTS ON Wipe Goops 


Mr. Craven: We will go on to the next question, No. | 
6, which is the last one. “What are the causes for. rain- 
bow effects in weaving wide goods? How is this elimi- 
nated?” 

Is anybody here making wide cloth now? 

Mr. Matthews: I am on wide cloth, but it is bed- 


spread, and we do not have any particular trouble with 


that. Probably on some real heavy wide goods one might 
have trouble. 

-Mr. Barham: We don’t have any particular trouble 
with that. 

Mr. Short: I expect the fellow who was having this 
trouble possibly was on ducks or builder fabric. I have 
been on builder fabric where we had an awful lot of com- 
plaint about too much bow. It is a hard thing to get rid 
of. I have never known anybody who could eliminate it. 
I have always thought if you could run your cloth the 
same width as your yarn is beamed and slashed, and run 
it without temples, you could get rid of the bow. We 
have done everything imaginable to eliminate that bow, 
but we have never been able to stop it all. If anybody 
has, I should like to hear about it. 

Mr. Matthews: I have had experience on sheeting on 
the old-style looms, where the lay was weak, and we had 
some trouble there. The looms now are more modern, the 
lay is more rigid, etc., and probably they do not have 
that trouble. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. S. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. fou 905 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, 8. 
c.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg. Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Megr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Blidg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. 8S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Blidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., gy 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg. 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg., C. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Blidg., C. lL. 
Orth, Mer. ; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Blide., Earl 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer. ; Tulsa, Okla... 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bldg., H. C.: Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Seu. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church 8St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C, 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile 
a sage Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C 
T. L. Hin. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN @ CO., Inc., Providence, R. Il Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., 

T. Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, 8. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 58. 'C. Stimson, Winston- Sou. Rep., 
l. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


, BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. 
Young, Jefferson a Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg.., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Blidg., Greenville, Belton Cc. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, my te Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; 5S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P, OG. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.: A. Mas Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, inc., Charlotte, 
N. C, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Chariotte, N, C. 

CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmilow. Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, lll. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Il. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices’ and Warehouse, Charlotte, N, C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
Jr., ©. O.. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tel. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; C. Lee 
Gilbert, 1380 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, C.; A 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive 'N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
. C., John R. 


York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 


White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bide., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bide., Birmingham, Ala., LL. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller —. Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. €C.; The Georgia iver Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; Bast Point Roller 
Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Greenville Téxtile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Anniston Roll 
Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton,: Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. 0. Box 843, Greenville, 5. C.; Chas. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 

Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N, C.; Jess Cald- 
well, East Radford, Va. 
DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8S. C., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. mate 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. 1.; Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L, Dabbs, Mer. ; D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Sou. Warehouses, 

302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. Cc. Reps., L. B. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N, C.3:- 2 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bidg.., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. i... We, F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., inc., E. l., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 

EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS co., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. 


SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bldg. Charlotte, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. IL Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.: Hutchinson, Asst, Sou. 
Sales Mgr.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bldg., Rich- 
mond, Va.: H. R. Wigeg, Law Bldg., Norfolk, Va OW. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Blidg., Bluefield, W. Va.; J. C, Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.; H. C. Moshell, Charleston, Ss. 
W. Black, Greenville, S. Reagan, Asheville, 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, (Mats 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr. ; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; 
Tex., E. M. Wise, Ww. 0 Hara, Mers. ; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Ww. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A 3. Keen, Mer. ; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B, Cox, Mer.: Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mgr. ; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mger.; New Orleans, La., Willard, Mer. : Richmond, 
Va., W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., A: Uhr, Mer.; 
Sou. oe Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mger.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W.., Auanta, 
Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte. N. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ponte A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; ‘Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville, Ss. C.: Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, S. 'G.: 

J. Hamner, Gastonia, mn. 


GILMER CO,, L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rep., William W. Conrad, Greenwood, Sou. 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Ric hards Meg Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Liewellwyn Machinery Corp. 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg; Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—-Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon; 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
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Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
ota: ~Mc teed Leathér & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Bailey Hardware 
Co.. Chattanooga; Browning Knoxville; J. BE. Dil- 
worth Co... Memphis; Nashville Mac ine & pea Co.. Nashville. 
Virginia— -Todd Co.. Inc.. Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond; Johnston Biectric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CoO.,.B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N, 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.. Inc., The. sia O. Sou. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St.. Charlotte. N. C.; P. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville, Fia.; Boyd _Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; FE. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreve port, Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave... 
Rirmineham, Ala.: B. 8. Parker, Jf.; Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.: BE. W. Sanders, 209 FE. Broadway, Louts- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1295-21 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO.. Cleveland. ©. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First 8t., Charlotte, 4: 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis. Graton & Knight Co., 318 Vine St., Philadelnhia, Pa.: 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 8. lith St., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
O. D. Landis. 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.: H. lL. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co.; Montgomery. Ala.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson. 30) 
Woodside Blidge. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston. 8. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-C ‘ourtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Beltine Co.,. Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.:; Southern Supply Co., 
Jackson; Tenn.: E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, 8. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. Kine, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y¥.: Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex Louisville, Ky.;: Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8. C.; Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N..C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blde., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Aet.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
Ot? ae Rimmer, Mer.; Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO.. Wilmington, Del. 
Chas. H. Stone; Charlotte, N. C, 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON &@ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. H, Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N, C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
square Bide., Baltimore. Md.: C. i Elgert. 1306 Court Sauare 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.;: C, B.. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Reilly, 2865 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta. Ga.: James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood. Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes. 338 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Mass. Sou. 
tep., Jas. EB. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., §.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L..Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy LL. Mele hor. Jr.. Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A, Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. , 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Conn. Sou: Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., “harlotte. N. C, Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
5. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sun- 
ply Greensboro, N..C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. @ha~- 
lotte Supply Co. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia an Supply .Ce., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdaw. 
Co., Anderson, 8. & Craw fora, Spartanburg, S 
©.; Industrial Supply Co.,-Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Sapply Co., dtante. Ga, ; Southern 
Belting Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: GreenVille Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham. Ala.; Waters- Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office; 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. ior : Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Ww arehouses, Greenville, S C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. lier. P. O. Box 1383, ‘Greenville, 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc.. 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., , LH. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 918 Lexington Bldg. H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., BE. C, Wendell, Mgr.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tehoupitoulas St. 


Sou. Reps., 
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MAGUIRE @ CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


a Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 


Ala.; Alabama—<Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Long- Lewis 
Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co, Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.:; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atianta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson pecs Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.; Tacien. Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft~Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply c.: 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High 
Point. Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagie Co,: Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 
Dillion Supply Co.;: Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & Suppbly Co.; Johnson City. 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen-—E. Olney, 101 Gertrude 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; P. Shook. Jr,, 1031 N. 30th 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. abure. 2519 27th Place S., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
Barker, C. EB. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bldge.. Atlanta, Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. H. Shuford, 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bldg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps..- 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 B: Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 799 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga: Warehouse, Chattanooga, 

enn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
CC... Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, 8S. C. Sou. 
Reps., E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
Ss. C.: H B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. Y¥. & WN, LUBRICANT CO.. 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. . Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, Be Mee 
Spartanburg, § S. C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO.. nar Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant; 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP... Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N.C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden ‘Terrace, Charlotte,  <, 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, Ss. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.,. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; gar gy Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J, Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CoO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, ©. Sou. Reps. 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 153 
Main St., 5. C.; W. 0. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston- Salém, N. C€C.; J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Blvd., 
Portsmouth, Va.; T. R. ‘Moore. 009 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.-: 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St.. Raleigh, N. C.: John. Limbach. 
“33 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta.. 
Nashvilke. Tenn. Warehouses Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
(*., 908 Lakeview St., ‘Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.: Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. 8S. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans. 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SiIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., C harlotte. N. ( 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern: Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 


New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
l7th St., Bichmond, Va.; 


Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providente, R. Sou. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, P. O. Box 329, Anderson, 8. C. 
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SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mgr. 812 Mont- 
gomery Bide., Spartanburg, S C.. Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. 
O’Steen, Greenville, 8. C.; John A. Harris, Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 

STANLEY ota 2 THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
ge Mer.; Sou. ‘Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila, 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
5S. C., H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant: Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO.. Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
Ving, Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati. O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. E. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Estates, Ga.; Ruff: Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St.; Columbia, 8S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, Lancas- 
ter, S. C.;.R. EE. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry 
D, Bunch, 319 8S. Boy lan Ave. Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bldg.. Wilmington, N. C.: Edwin C. Bovette, Jr., 
1025 Arosa Ave.., Charlotte, N. C.: John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
(.; S. Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St., Augusta. Ga.; The 
— Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.: 

BE. Kehoe, 412 EB. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
pete: hn service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL. MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose, J. C. Whitehurst, Charlotte. N. C.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Chas. W. Metcalf, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. -E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. IL Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Manchester. N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville. S. C.: Johnson City. Tenn., and Monticello, 
(Fa. Sou. Reps., E..Rowell Holt, First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. €.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. Sidney 
Jordan. Monticello. Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO.. Providence. R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps.. J. S. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
C.: L. K. Palmer, 116 8: 13th St., Birmingham. Ala.; L. M. Hardy. 
931 Walker Ave., Greensboro, N. C.: William M. Moore, 601 Pearl 
St., Lynchburg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled Sunlicht, D. A. 
Hines. 816 Twelfth St.. Lynchbure, Va.: The Henry Walke Co:, 
P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington Paint Co., Inc.. Fourth 
and Broad Sts.. Richmond, Va.: Morgan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad 
St., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E. Roa- 
noke. Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, 8. C.; 
Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St., Char- 
lotte. N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St.. Greensboro, 
N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc:. Spartanbure, S. C.; Chap- 
man Drug Co., 516 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.; The Eason-Mor- 
gan Co., 322 Second Ave.. N., Nashville, Tenn.; Binswaneer Co. 
of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave... Memphis, Tenn.: G. & H. Paint & 
Glass Co.. 1016 Broadway, Columbus. Ga.; The Hutchens Co. 
100 S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co.. 236-240 
Marietta St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Favrot Roofing & Sunnly Co.., 
P.O. Box 116. Station G. New Orleans, La.: Standard Blde. Mt. 
Co., Ine., 230 31st St.. Birmingham. Ala.; Shaw Paint & Wall- 
paper Co., Durham. N. C.: Shaw Paint & Wallnaper Co.. South- 
ern Pines. N. C.: Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St., Winston- 
Salem. N. C.:-Baldwin Supply Co., Bluefield. W. Va.: Baldwin 
Supnlv Co., Beckley, W. Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E 
Main St.. Clarksburg, W. Va. 

U. S. RING TRAVELER CO.. 159 Aborn St... Providence. R. ! 
Sou. Reps... William W. Vauehan,. P. O. Box 792, Greenville, &. 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P. 0. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT. tnc.. Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office Room 
1401 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 8S. C., Edwin. Howard, Sou 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence, R. I... with Sou, 
office and stock room at. 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia N. €¢ 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Blide., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitinsville, Mass. Sou Office. 
Whitin Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.: 1317 Healey Bide., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office: L. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 

WILLIAMS & SONS. lL. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blde., Greenville, 
213 Johnston Blidge., Charlotte, N.C. 


WOLF, JACQUES &.CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 


Bruning... 306 S. Chapman St. Greensboro, N. C.; G.-W., Searell, 


Commodore Apts., Asheville, N. C.; Walter A. Wood Supply 
Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Discussion At Greensboro Meeting 
(Continued from Page 23) 


Mr. Thompson: One thing that I think helps about as 
much as anything I ever tried is to have the beam only a 
little wider than the cloth. A lot of people try to make a 
wide beam and a narrow cloth, and that has a tendency 
to bow a little bit. I know in one instance we had some 
heavy cloth and could not get it out. It had stripes in it. 
We called on the loom builders and had them send their 
mien there but never did eliminate it entirely. They 
helped it to some extent. Bringing the beam end in 
helped it more than anything I ever did. 


Mr. Morgan: It is sometime since I. have been on 
broad looms, and we had that trouble. Of course, we did 
not pay so much attention to it then, but I have had it. 
The higher the pick of goods, the more likely it is to pull. 
Eighty-square is pretty bad. It will bow on a Draper 
loom where you have a solid sand roll across there. At 
least, it did for me. One thing to which I attribute it is, 
of course, that the selvage is drawn in double. You have 
a tight selvage there, and it has a tendency to bow. We 
are making outing now, and if the selvage is too tight it 
will bag like a seine. Of course, then we hear from the 
weaver. We do everything we can, of course, but we 
have not been able to eliminate it entirely. I think every- 
body has that trouble on outing. 


Mr. Armfield: This is on wide goods, that you are 
speaking of, but we have some trouble on narrow goods, 
28-inch goods. This I am speaking of bows out if you 
lay it on a table. I am not a practical weaver, but I do 
get a whole lot of cloth and have to check up and find out 
what the trouble is. We have found out that the cloth 
roll does not fit up to the-sand roll. Sometimes it will 
get one tooth behind. I have found that since we have a 
regular system, so that when the loom fixer takes the 
warp off the checks up on that, we have not had so much 
trouble. I do not know whether that will apply to wide 
goods or not, but it certainly does to 28-inch goods. 

This ended the discussion. 
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Georsia Webbing & Tape Company 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Narrow Fabrics 


up to six inches in width 
Columbus Tape Fasteners . 
for spinning tape 
Non-Stretch Webbing 
for automobile tops 
Casket Webbing 


Spinning and Twister Tapes 
various widths, weights, and weaves 


| 
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Webbing for Mechanical Uses | 
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Loop Edge Wrapping Tape 
for tire manufacturers 


Plain Wrapping Tape 
for vulcanizing purposes ° 


Tape Sewing Thread 
Carpet, Rug and Seat-Cover Bindings 


- Re-enforcing Tapes for Tents, Awnings, etc. 


Durability ( (“COLUMBUS TAPE”) ) Strength 


That Will Help You With 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


<p on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
ie practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Yes Sir, Mr. Smith 


We sure could get a lot —_— 
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more yarn delivery if 
some of our frames had 
new rings. 


> It is common experience that front roll delivery 
can be increased 10% to 15% after replacing worn 
rings with new ones. Check up with your superinten- 
dent and see what frames he is running with extra twist 
to prevent excessive ends down. Then install new 
DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings on these and note | 
the marked production increase. 


WHITINSVILLE ("4582 


DIAMOND 


Makers of Spinning and Tivister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A: Tompxirs 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By L. C. Nose 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 75c. 
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PATENTED 


THE LOW TENSION 


RUBBER BELT 
for 


TEXTILE DRIVES 


On the varying types of drives found 
in the textile field, Condor Compen- 
sated, the low tension rubber belt 
with equalized ply stresses over pul- 
leys, has amply demonstrated its 
efficiency, economy and dependa- 
bility... . Twelve outstanding advan- 
tages over standard rubber belting 
cause a rapidly growing number of 
manufacturers who are determined 
to get maximum operating economy, | 
to specify Condor Compensated. It 
handles peak loads without slip, holds 
fasteners three to four times longer, 
does not stretch, shrink, and plies do 
not rupture because they are equal- 
ized. .. . The installations shown are 
typical ones in the textile field. A 
trial will convince you. 


Ona spinning- 


frame 


On a comber 


In @ card-room 


V-Belt Suction Hose 
Transmission Belt Molded Rubber Goods 
Cone Belt Oilless Bearings 

Air Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Acid Hose Rubber Lined Tanks 


Water Hose y Rubber Covered Rolls 


Fire Hose 
WRITE 
FOR 
NEW 
CATALOG 


Sold by leading jobbers 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYB STO “VIAN = 


Steam Hose 


Another cord- 
room drive 
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